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Business and Administration Cooperate 


[he President 


Advocates Unemployment Insurance; Makes Inspection 


Tour of Tennessee Valley; Multiplying Signs of Recovery 


UR first task is to 

get the economic 

system to function 

that there will be a 

greater general security. 

dverything that we do with 

tent to increase the se- 

urity of the individual 

vill, I am confident, be a 
mimulus to recovery.” 


In these two remarks, 
ade to the National Con- 
gerence on Economic Se- 
surity, which met in Wash- 
ington last week, President 
Roosevelt outlined two of 
us principal policies for 
the coming winter. One is 
Oo encourage business ex- 
pansion. The other is to 

crease the economic 
ecurity of the average 
American. 
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The speech was made a day before the 
resident left Washington on a trip through 
e Tennessee Valley to Warm Springs, 
reorgia, where he will remain until Decem- 
der 4, a month before Congress opens shop. 
home commentators felt that he had gone 
juddenly conservative in this address, and 
had whittled his social security program 
jown to a mere fragment of the original. 
| areful study of the text does not support 
this conclusion. But neither is there any- 
lhing in the speech to injure the new era of 
‘ood feeling between the Administration 
nd business. 


Unemployment insurance, the President 
evealed, would come first in his security 
program. He advocates a cooperative Fed- 
ral-State undertaking, financed by con- 
ibutions rather than taxes, with the Fed- 
ral Government investing the funds and 
he State Governments administering insur- 
nce benefits. 


Old-age and health insurance, he indi- 
ated, would come later on. He did not 
know, he said, “whether this is the time for 
any Federal legislation on old-age security 

. . but I hope that in time we may be able 
0 provide security for the aged—a sound 
und a uniform system which will provide 
rue security.” As for health insurance, 
‘whether we come to this form of insurance 
soon or later on, I am confident that we can 
levise a system which will enhance and not 
1inder the remarkable progress which has 
yeen made and is being made in the prac- 


Josephine A. Roche, newly appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the first woman member of the “Little Cabinet,” confers with her chief, 


Secretary Morgenthau 


tise of the professions of medicine and sur- 
gery in the United States.” 


But, reverting to his idea that accelerated 
business activity would solve many rela- 
tively minor problems and that it must be 
achieved, he warned that “there can be no 
security for the individual in the midst of 
general insecurity.” 


The new spirit of cooperation between 
business leaders and the Administration, 
which traces back to the meeting of the 
American Bankers Association at Washing- 
ton in late October, apparently has been 
deepened by the New Deal landslide on 
Election Day. 


The tremendous power and responsibility 
conferred on the Administration in the elec- 
tion may have made it more cautious. At 
the same time, the election seems to have 
convinced many business men that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will run things much as he 
wishes for two more years at least, if not for 
six more, and that they would be wise to act 
accordingly. 


“Business Rarin’ to Go” 


“Business has come to regard the 
realities of the situation,” said Henry I. 
Harriman, President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. “It recognizes 
that the country has given a mandate to 
the President.” 


Meeting in Washington last week, the 
Chamber’s board of directors pledged 


themselves to cooperate in 
the movement to promote 
recovery, and created a 
committee to work out a 
program to that end. 


Similarly, last Sunday 
fifty of the country’s in- 
dustrial leaders called 
upon American manufac- 
turers to meet in New 
York on December 5 and 
formulate a recovery plat- 
form upon which industry 
can stand unitedly. “Busi- 
ness is rarin’ to go,” said 
Mr. Harriman. 


There have been sey- 
eral other indications that 
business and Adminis- 
tration leaders are no 
longer pulling in opposite 
directions. 

In his October speech 
to the bankers, the President said that 
when banks and other private credit 
agencies were able to take over lending 
functions lately performed by public credit 
agencies, “I shall be only too glad to cur-, 
tail the activity of these public agencies.” | 


| 

Many saw this promise partly fulfilled 
last week when the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation announced that it would re- 
ceive no more applications until further 
notice. The HOLC has already taken 
over mortgages on about 650,000 homes, 
and purposes to make about 400,000 more 
loans by February or March, bringing its 
total disbursements to $3,000,000,000. It 
is unlikely to continue activities thereafter, 
since it feels that private lending agencies 
are now getting in position to assume its 
tasks. 


“This decision,” says the New York 
Times, which has become known for its 
authoritative treatment of financial devel- 
opments, “can fairly be interpreted as a 
step toward relaxation of the ‘emergency’ 
régime and toward greater dependence on 
those natural economic forces which seem 
to favor recovery.” 


There have been other steps of the same 
sort, it points out, among them last week’s 
decision by the Treasury Department to 
authorize all transactions in foreign ex- 
change, transfers of credit and exports of 
currency other than gold certificates. 


In an interview with The Times during 
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First Into the Van 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


the week, Richard Whitney, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, expressed the 
opinion, after a month of Federal regula- 
tion of the Exchange, that government su- 
pervision would neither destroy the broker’s 

_business nor disrupt the free market for 
securities. “In so far as the law may check 
real abuses,” Mr. Whitney said, “it offers a 
new safeguard to the investor which should 
stimulate rather than hamper the volume of 
legitimate trading.” 


Meanwhile, there are multiplying signs of 
a business pick-up. “Business improved a 
little more than seasonably in October,” 
according to a report issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


“A definite recovery has taken place in 
the motion-picture industry this year, with 
improvement indicated during the coming 
winter months,” Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. 
observed in their Stock and Commodity 
Review. 


Addressing a luncheon at Detroit, held to 
celebrate the production of the ten-millionth 
Chevrolet, R. H. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the General Motors Cor- 
poration, declared: “I have found a solid 
basis for optimism. This is something that 
actually will come true. We will sell more 
cars next year than this.” 


Control of Congress 


A definite improvement in business, some 
business men feel, would give President 
Roosevelt firmer control over Left-wing 
members of the next Congress. 


The President’s control over Congress 
also will depend to some extent on the per- 
son who is elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Hence the wide-spread 
interest in the present fight over the 
Speakership, which will not be settled until 
Congress convenes in January. 


At the moment, the leading contender 


appears to be Representative Joseph W. 
3yrns of Tennessee, at present Democratic 
floor leader, but there is no lack of other 


aspirants. The battle is complicated by 


sectional jealousy between the South and 
the North over Congressional jobs. 


So far, the President has kept hands off 
this contest, tho its outcome will mean much 
to him. His attitude has been described as 
one of “armed neutrality.” 


One of his last acts before leaving Wash- 
ington was to make Miss Josephine Roche, 
of Denver, Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Miss Roche, a mine-owner, is na- 
tionally known for her social service work 
and her championship of union labor. 
Earlier this year she ran for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor in Colorado, but 
was defeated. In her new position she will 
have charge of the Public Health Service. 


The President also made Francis Biddle, 
a lawyer of Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Thereupon Mr. Roosevelt turned his at- 
tention to the Tennessee Valley, an area of 
40,000 square miles, and the site of one 
of the most vast and venturesome experi- 
ments of his Administration. 


Increased use of electric power, with firm 
government intervention to keep rates at a 
minimum, is a matter close to the Presi- 
dent’s heart. 


Last week, the White House itself made 
public a report by the Power Authority of 
New York State, based on an investigation 
ordered by Mr. Roosevelt while he was Gov- 
ernor of New York, in 1931. According to 
the report, the cost of distribution in that 
State justifies a rate “of not more than 
three and a half cents per kilowatt-hour 
for a use of fifty kilowatt-hours a month, in- 
stead of the average of six cents which these 
customers are now paying.” 


If the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project, rejected by the tast- Senate, were 
put into effect, the report declared, con- 
sumers in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New England would save 
nearly $200,000,000 a year. 


President Roosevelt apparently intends 
to ask the next Senate to reconsider the ad- 
vantages of the St. Lawrence project. 


Meanwhile, there is the Tennessee Val- 
ley project, supervised by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and it is already a going 
concern. Power development, lower elec- 
tric rates and cheaper equipment, inland 
navigation, reforestation and flood control, 
all form part of the TVA program, and the 
President had opportunity to note them all. 
He saw great hydroelectric dams under 
construction, a model town near completion, 
millions of newly planted trees, and miles 
of model highways. 


In Alcorn County, Mississippi, where 
a non-profit-making, county-wide associa- 
tion buys and distributes TVA power, he 
said: “You are proving something that 
some of us have believed to be true for 
a great many years. And, in proving it to 
the rest of the United States, you are going 
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to make life easier for the average family 
in a great many other places.” 


Finally, at Tupelo, Mississippi, which 
has a municipal power-plant, and is an- 
other TVA customer, he congratulated the 
city for its “community rugged indi- 
vidualism.” 


No other act or utterances of the Presi- 
dent during the week interested the press 
more than his speech to the Economic Se- 
curity Conference. 


Press Comment 


“As an indication of a new tendency in 
the President to look for escape from the 
depression by encouraging industry to do 
the escaping itself, the speech is as reas- 
suring as it is interesting,” said the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


The New Haven Register struck a note 
of doubt, remarking: “There is a grave 
question as to whether there are not so 
many problems under attack now, some of 
them with poor success, as to make it very 
unwise to attack even the unemployment 


insurance subject with experimental legis-. 


lation at this time.” 


And the Denver Post observed: “En- 
gland’s experience with unemployment in- 
surance shows that, while it is possible in 
normal times to insure workers against loss 
of employment, no system will work during 
a world depression such as we have been 
experiencing.” 


The Boston Post thought that, “while 
many aged persons who felt that old-age 


pensions were but a few months away will 


be bitterly disappointed at the prospective 
long delay, there is little doubt that in time 
an effective system will be devised.” 


The Baltimore Sun remarked: “The 
President’s suggestion that one step be 
taken at a time will be reassuring to those 
who have feared the immediate adoption 
of an elaborate and expensive program, as 
well as to many believers in social security 
who are able to see that impetuosity in this 
direction might easily defeat its own ob- 
ject and destroy even the security that 
already exists.” 


Wide World 


Representative Joseph W. Byrns, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, leading candidate 
for Speaker of the House 
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Supreme Court to Reopen the Mooney Case? 


That the Action Already Taken May Lead to Review of the International Cause Célébre by: the 
Nation’s Highest Tribunal Is the Hope Expressed by Most Newspapers 


| HE case of Tom 
BL. sccney, already 
| an international 
cause célebre, was 
brought to the fore 
igain last week 
when the United 
States Supreme Court 
stepped in for the 
second time and 
ordered the Warden 
of San Quentin 
Prison, where Mooney 
s incarcerated, to 
show cause within 
forty days why the 
prisoner should not 
be allowed to file petition for a habeas cor- 
bus writ. 


Then— 


“rancisco Preparedness Day parade bomb- 
mgs in which ten persons were killed out- 
light and forty more were injured. In 1918 
1c appealed to the Supreme Court, but it re- 
used to review the California courts’ de- 
fisions declining to grant a new trial. The 
ourt’s reentry into the case, therefore, is 
egarded as significant. 


The Supreme Court’s action was merely 
sreliminary, and by no means indicative 
f the final disposition of the case which 
as become a major symbol of the labor- 
sapital struggle in this country and abroad. 
looney is an avowed radical who engaged 
4. union activities before his conviction. 
“he court’s action was taken on a sworn 
betition alleging that the State of Cali- 
jornia deliberately used perjured testimony 
» convict Mooney, and, tho it had sub- 
equently admitted the perjury, still denied 
jim any judicial means by which his con- 


fiction could be set aside. 
i 


-ossible Decisions 


| If the State of California, through the 
jan Quentin warden, is unable to show 
ause why the habeas corpus writ should 
ot be granted, it is likely that the United 
tates Supreme Court will review the case. 
f it finds that Mooney has not been de- 
‘ied his constitutional rights, the famous 
erisoner will stay in jail. If it finds other- 
vise, there are two possible decisions. One 
night set Mooney free by denying further 
urisdiction to any other court. The other 
night order a new trial in California at 
‘hich the controversial evidence of per- 
ary, hitherto excluded in California, 
ould be introduced. 


| 


» In 1914, when the Supreme Court denied 
_ review to Leo M. Frank of Georgia in a 
ase similar in its legal aspects to this one, 
ustices Oliver Wendell Holmes (now re- 


| 
| 


: amet 
Pere c: 
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The 


in San 

Francisco, July 2, 1916: the figure of a 

hatless man leaning over the wall on the 
right is Tom Mooney 


Preparedness Day Parade 


tired) and Charles Evans Hughes (now 
Chief Justice) dissented. In their opinion, 
written by Justice Holmes, they said: 


“Whatever disagreement there may be 
as to the scope of the phrase ‘due process 
of law,’ there can be no doubt that it em- 
braces the fundamental conception of a 
fair trial, with opportunity to be heard. 
... We are not speaking of mere disorder, 
or mere irregularities in procedure, but 
of a case where the processes of justice are 
actually subverted. In such a case the 
Federal Court has jurisdiction to issue the 
writ.” 


It appeared likely that the phrase “the 
fundamental conception of a fair trial” and 
its interpretation by the new alinement on 
the Supreme Court bench, now considered 
fairly liberal, would do much to decide the 
fate of Mooney. 


Mooney’s main argument, on which he 
is appealing to the Supreme Court, is that 
the courts of California were unable tech- 
nically to take cognizance of evidence pro- 
duced after the trial that a witness against 
him was guilty of perjury. This witness 
was Frank C. Oxman, an Oregon cattle- 
man, against whom strong charges of per- 
jury were made after the trial was over. 
The trial judge sent the additional evi- 
dence to the Attorney-General of the State, 
declaring his belief that a new trial was 
warranted. The Attorney-General handed 
it up to the Supreme Court of the State, 
which ruled that it could not pass upon 
anything that was not already in the record 
of the case. This is law in many States, the 
object being to prevent endless litigation. 


Five California 
Governors have de- 
nied Mooney’s appli- 
cations for a pardon. 
President Wilson, in 
1918, influenced Gov- 
ernor Stephens of 
California to com- 
mute Mooney’s 
sentence to life im- 
prisonment. 

The Wickersham 
Commission,  ap- 
pointed by former 
President Hoover, re- 
ported that the 
Mooney case was a re- 
flection upon the administration of justice 
in California. Because of the commission’s 
disinterestedness, this finding carried much 
weight with impartial observers. 
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And Now 


Press comment last week was unusually 
interesting in that most editors, including 
many conservative ones, expressed the hope 
that the Supreme Court would review the 
case, and thus clear up any doubts as to 
the fairness of Mooney’s original trial. 


Press comment follows: 


New York Daily News—The case has be- 
come another of those capital-labor things 
like the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and _ the 
Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone case. . . . How- 
ever, there is a doubt of Mooney’s guilt; 
and no man should be jailed or hanged 
unless his guilt is proved beyond a doubt. 


Los Angeles Times—<Action of the United 
States Supreme Court... is of itself not 
particularly significant. The Court had 
allegations before it that it has been proved 
that Mooney was convicted on perjured 
testimony, that State officials knew at the 
time it was perjured, and that California 
has refused to right wrong. Such allega- 
tions are without factual basis. Nothing of 
the kind has been proved; in fact, the 
contrary has been established. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer— Thomas J. 
Mooney is entitled to a fair trial. That he 
did not get it in 1917 is the inescapable con- 
clusion from the evidence gathered through 
many years of investigation. 

Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger— 
He (Mooney) lost because the statutes did 
not give any tribunal in the State a right 
to overset a jury’s verdict, whether based 
on perjured testimony or not. 

Washington Daily News—JIn moving 
toward jurisdiction in the case of Tom 
Mooney the United States Supreme Court 
is helping to redeem America’s judicial 
system. 

New York Daily Worker—Let there be 
no illusions in the “impartiality” and gen- 
erosity of the United States Supreme Court. 
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Following Through 


With the News 


Paraguay’s Victory In the Chaco: The 
protracted war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay in the Gran Chaco region reached a 
new point of crisis when Paraguay on 
November 17 announced the capture of 
Fort Ballivian, for months the key-point 
of Bolivia’s resistance to Paraguay’s ad- 
vance across the Gran Chaco. Bolivia de- 
nied that 10,000 men had been captured 
by Paraguay, and insisted that Ballivian 
had been abandoned voluntarily because 
it no longer was of military value. Mean- 
while, at Geneva, the League of Nations’ 
Chaco committee warned Bolivia and 
Paraguay of the penalties they might incur 
for breaking the League Covenant by en- 
gaging in war. 


Lindbergh Case: Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh will be called as a defense witness 
when Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes on 
trial in January for the murder of Lind- 
bergh’s son. This was announced by Haupt- 
mann’s counsel, who did not state, how- 
ever, what points were to be established by 
the Colonel’s testimony. 


Alice Dies: Mrs. Alice Pleasance Liddell 
Hargreaves, who inspired Lewis Carroll’s 
famous “Alice in Wonderland,” died at 
her home at Westerham, Kent, in England, 
on November 16. She was eighty-two. 


* * * * 


Munitions Control: Curbing of wartime 
profits and control of the international 
trade in arms, but opposition to govern- 
ment monopoly of the munitions manufac- 
turing industry, were the outstanding 
recommendations of a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Senatorial committee headed 
by Gerald P. Nye by Lammot du Pont, 
president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., on Sunday. The memorandum 
was prepared at the request of the in- 
vestigating committee and urged a 
thorough study of the problem of excess 
war profits by an agency authorized by 
Congress and the strictest kind of Federal 
control over the exportation of arms. 


rie eS * * 


Share the Wealth: Forty-four bills 
were jammed through a special session 
of the Louisiana State Legislature in 
eighty-four hours and twenty-one minutes 
last week, some as a part of United States 
Senator Huey P. Long’s “Share the Wealth” 
program, and some to further his control 


over the Louisiana State Government. 
ne bill which aroused national interest 
gave to the State Banking Commissioner 
the right to declare a two-year moratorium 
on any private debt with the exception of 
Federal, State, and municipal obligations. 
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“Heavy- Water” Discoverer Gets Nobel Prize 


Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, of Columbia University, Is the Youngest Man 
to Receive the Internationally Known Award 


Fo the discovery of “heavy water,” which 
may revolutionize chemical research, Dr. 
Harold Clayton Urey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been awarded the Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry for 1934. Not awarded in 
1933, the prize is 
worth $41,318. 


Lunching at the 
Columbia Faculty 
Club on November 
15, Doctor Urey 
was notified of the 
award by overseas 
telephone from 
Sweden. “I had 
heard that I was to 
receive the award,” 
he said, “and if 
they had delayed 
the announcement 
much longer I 
would have been a 
nervous wreck.” 


In 1931, Doctor 
Urey, with the aid 
of Dr. George M. Murphy, of Columbia 
University, in cooperation with Dr. F. G. 
Brickwedde, of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, showed that the heavy isotope 
of hydrogen, now called deuterium, was 
present in ordinary hydrogen to the extent 
of one part in 5,000. When deuterium is 
combined with oxygen, the result is “heavy 
water.” [Literary Dicrest, November 25, 
1933.] Chemically a twin almost of ordi- 
nary hydrogen, physically, each atom of 
deuterium has twice the mass of hydrogen. 


Wide World 
Dr. Harold Clayton 
Urey 


Since the heavy hydrogen nucleus is, 
next to the proton, the nucleus of ordinary 
hydrogen, the simplest nucleus known, it 
will have a great effect on research because 
of its simple structure. In chemistry 
numerous new chemicals are theoretically 
possible by replacing ordinary hydrogen 
by heavy hydrogen. In physics its impor- 
tance is in shattering the nuclei of heavier 
atoms by bombardment because of its 
greater mass. At first, however, “heavy 
water,’ which boils at 215 degrees and 
freezes at 39, cost about $60,000 a pound, 
but a new process, developed at Columbia, 
has reduced this price to $6,000. 


In experiments with the new discovery 
it was found that “heavy water” kills small 
plants and animals. Chemists advance the 
theory that a surplus amount of “heavy 
water” may be a cause of old age. Also, 
“heavy water” is present in ordinary water 
in the ratio of one to 5,000 parts. Further 
laboratory experiments have shown that 
“heavy water” slows life; and for this rea- 
son it may be useful in the study of cancer. 


Only forty-one years old, Doctor Urey 
was born in Walkerton, Indiana, was grad- 
uated from the University of Montana in 
1917, received his Ph.D. degree from the 


University of California in 1923, and was 
made a professor at Columbia in May, 1934. 
Doctor Urey is married, the father of two 
children, and, aside from indulging in char- 
coal sketching and playing the piano, 
spends most of his time in the laboratory. 


Catholic Hierarchy Protests 


At the close of a three-day meeting of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, D. C., a vigorous protest was 
issued against the “anti-Christian tyranny” 
of the Mexican Government in suppressing 
religious worship and education in Mexico. 
The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States at the confer- 
ence traced the history of the conflict be- 
tween the Mexican Church and State since 
1926. Seventy-eight members of the hier- 
archy took part in the meetings. Their state- 
ment contained a thinly veiled reprimand, 
said a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, to Josephus Daniels, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, because of 
a speech he made some weeks ago which 
was interpreted by many Catholics in the 
United States as an indorsement of the 
Mexican Government’s program for remov- 
ing religious training from the schools. 


Austria’s Salvation 


Ais among the hardest pressed of 
European nations since the World War, 
was seen headed for a new career after 
conversations at Rome between Premier 
Benito Mussolini of Italy and Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, dur- | 
ing which they agreed that Austria be made 
the Switzerland of Central Europe. The 
two statesmen decided, according to the 
Associated Press, that Germany must voice 
her unmistakable intention to let Austria 
alone, or must sign an agreement with other 
European nations guaranteeing Austria’s 
independence. Premier Mussolini was 
careful to point out that the Austro-Italian 
understanding was not “intended to prevent 
the establishment of friendships with other 
nations.” Political and economic pacts 
existing among Italy, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, Signor Mussolini declared, were 
“open to all who pursue the same ideals 
and ends.” But those entering, he added, 
must “accept certain conditions.” This 
was taken to mean that Austrian inde- 
pendence was the guiding principle of the 
understanding between Premier Mussolini 
and Chancellor Schuschnigg. The Austrian 
Chancellor was considered to have laid the 
ghost of the German-Austrian Anschluss 
by announcing in his return speech to 
Premier Mussolini that Austria was de- 
termined to “maintain her independence 
in the interests of European peace.” 
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London Loves a Royal Wedding 


When Princess Marina of Greece Becomes Duchess of Kent, $75,000 May Cover the Cost of the 
Festivities of a Celebration in Which a Whole Empire Has an Interest 


DUKE for a bride- 
groom, a future 
king for best man, 

a King and Queen of a 
great Empire for father 
and mother-in-law, and the 
bride a princess—London 
is setting the stage for the 
first wedding in the King’s 
household since the mar- 


riage of the Duke and 
Duchess of York in 1923. 


Five years ago in Lon- 
don, Prince George, now 
Duke of Kent, youngest, 
gayest, and handsomest of 
the King’s four sons, met 
Princess Marina, daughter 
of Prince and Princess 
Nicholas of Greece. Pos- 
sibly to cement strained 
relations between the two 
nations, Prince George 
visited the late King Alex- 
ander, of Yugoslavia, last 
August, the first member 
of the British Royal Family to do so since 
the murder of King Milan of Serbia in 1903. 

As the guests of Prince Paul, now Regent 
of Yugoslavia, and his wife, Prince George 
and Princess Marina attended the per- 
ae of “Don Giovanni” at the Salz- 
burg Festival. Remaining amid the Slo- 

enian Alps, they became engaged. 


Wide World 


Most Artistic Son 


: Prince George is the most artistic of the 
King’s sons. He is an accomplished dancer, 
singer, pianist. He is fond of dogs and 
shooting, and owns an air-plane. Handi- 
capped by shyness as a boy, his platform 
manner now is without restraint. Of late 
years he has been the inseparable com- 
lpanion of the Prince of Wales. 


Marriage has its responsibilities. 
after the announcement of 
his engagement the Prince 
‘was created Duke of Kent, 
with a seat in the House of 
Lords, promoted to Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy, 
and received an increase in 
his annuity from $50,000 
to $75,000. There are 
rumors that he might be- 
come Governor-General of 
Canada, the second mem- 
ber of the Royal Family 
to hold that office. His 
great-uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, was Governor- 
General frim 1911 to 1916. 


Princess Marina, young- i 
est of the three daughters Wide World 
of Prince Nicholas, is a 
charming, tall, brunette of 


Soon 


King George and Queen Mary greet their son, Prince George, and his 
fiancée, Princess Marina of Greece, on their arrival at Balmoral Castle, 
accompanied by Prince and Princess Nicholas, parents of the bride-to-be. 
(Left to right) Princess Nicholas, King George, Princess Marina, Prince 


George, Queen Mary, and Prince Nicholas 


twenty-seven. She shares the Prince’s love 
of music and dancing, and is a crack shot 
and skater. Like all Greek girls, she is 
proficient in needlework. She is a fluent 
linguist, speaking English, French, German, 
Greek, and Russian, “‘a typical modern girl 
who is very fond of outdoor life.” 


London is preparing for the wedding, 
which will take place on November 29. 
The Lord Chamberlain has given instruc- 
tions to the 1,000 guests, and women 
groaned at the order to appear in the less- 
elaborate morning dress. The “agony col- 
umn” of The Times solicits patrons for 
“Royal Wedding Seats,” available at rea- 
sonable prices in positions for obtaining the 
best view. 


The wedding has created a marriage 
boom in England. Many bridal couples 


King George and Queen Mary with the bridesmaids and other attendants on 


the occasion of their wedding, July 6, 1893 


plan to marry on, or be- 


fore, the date of the 
royal wedding, and _ to 
spend a part of their 


honeymoons in London to 
enjoy the benefits of the 
royal festivities. 

A household function, 
not a State ceremony, the 
cost of the wedding must 
be paid by the King. Par- 
liament allows the Privy 
Purse about $2,350,000 an- 
nually for expenses of the 
Royal Family. From this 
sum the King and Queen 
receive $550,000 for per- 
sonal requirements. Annu- 
ities to other members of 
the family amount to ap- 
proximately $530,000. The 
Prince of Wales has an 
income from the rents of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, 
totaling nearly $330,000, 
as his yearly revenue. 


The cost of entertaining visiting royalty 
will be approximately $33,000. The King 
and Queen of Norway probably will occupy 
the “Belgian Suite,” reserved only for the 
ruling heads of nations, once used by Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Wilson in December, 1918. 


Primate to Marry Pair 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of All England, will marry the Prince and 
Princess. He will be assisted by six priests. 
There will be twenty-eight choristers and 
Abbey attendants. The aggregate fees 
will approximate $13,000. The eight brides- 
maids attending Princess Marina will re- 
ceive jewelry from the Prince. Gifts to the 
servants amount to about $5,000; the wed- 
ding-cake will cost $3,000; and the wed- 
ding-breakfast will cost nearly $15 a person 
for seventy-five to a hun- 
dred guests. The young 
couple will throw approxi- 
mately $250 of special 
silver money to the throng, 
which will come from all 
parts of the Empire. 

In all, $75,000 may cover 
the festivities. 

Yet the pageantry of the 
affair will be the throng 
of people crowding the 
streets for a view of the 
royal procession, the cere- 
monial robing of the bride, 
the magnificence of Palace 
and Abbey, each group, 
spectator and guest, to see 
and be seen. 

London loves a royal 
wedding, 
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Indian Rope-Trick The directions 


° . for doing the 

Is a Dismal Failure : © 
Indian _—_—rope- 
trick are comparatively simple. You sim- 


ply fling a rope into the air, making it stand 
upright without evident support. There- 
upon a boy climbs the rope and disappears, 
reappearing at your command. There are 
variations, but these are the essentials, and, 
it will be seen, they are simplicity itself. 

Unhappily, however, the trick can not be 
‘done, despite centuries of assertions to the 

contrary. Yet every few months someone 
leaps into head-lines by offering to do the 
trick, trying to do it, or saying he has seen 
it done. He never has seen it done, time 
eventually proves, and neither can he do it. 
There are standing offers of comfortable 
sums for the successful accomplishment of 
the trick, but year after year they go un- 
claimed. 

There is nothing surprizing, therefore, in 
the news that the latest attempt to perform 
the trick ended in failure. After years of 
struggling with it, Robert Heger, an ama- 
teur magician, tried it before the public in 
an auditorium at St. Paul, Minnesota, tho 
the rope-trick, in its classic form, is sup- 
posed to be done outdoors. Heger’s rope 
flew upward all right, but obviously with 
the help of a wire. The boy, climbing the 
rope, also vanished according to schedule, 
but, all too plainly, he disappeared, not 
into thin air, but merely behind a curtain. 

Heger, disconsolate, declares he never 
will try the trick again. It seems a sensible 
decision. 

* %& & * 

William Allen 
White, Kansas 
editor, who used 
to say that “prohibition is here to stay” 
before events proved the contrary, now 
believes that “the bone-dry day has 
passed.” Interestingly enough, he an- 
nounced the latter opinion only a few days 
after Kansas, in a referendum on Election 
Day, had voted to retain the prohibition 
amendment in its State Constitution. 

Tho Mr. White has been a lifelong dry, 
he looks to the future with some head- 
shaking while other drys in his State are re- 
joicing over their recent victory. “An arro- 
gant, bigoted attitude by the victorious 
drys,” he warns, might end in repeal even- 
tually. Hence, he advocates that Kansas 
permit the sale of 3.2 per cent. beer and the 
manufacture of beer and wine in the home. 
He also urges that Kansans be allowed to 
import from other States “for their own per- 
sonal use, small quantities, not to exceed a 
gallon of wine, or a quart of hard liquor, 
and to have them on hand for family use.” 


Bone-Dry Day Gone, 
Says Kansas Editor 


Coming from a dry, these sound like 
fairly moist proposals. Far more accurately 
than the Kansas referendum, they suggest 
the change that has come over the country 
as a whole with regard to prohibition. 


TO Dilgcss 


Octis tone 


They also may suggest why Mr. White has 
remained in the front rank of newspaper 
editors through long years. An editor who 
can do that not only has to keep up with his 
community; he has to keep a jump or two 
ahead of it. 


*¥ + F F 


t hip C n The little Sound 
sige CH aslo steamer, New 


Shuts Up Shop yi ar shine; 


tied up for the last time one day last week 
to its New York pier; and thereby hangs a 
significant if somewhat melancholy tale. 
For with the end of her voyage from New 
London came the announcement of the 
New London Line, the oldest steamship 
company on the Atlantic Seaboard, that it 
was closing its business. 

This line, which was formerly the Nor- 
wich and New York Transportation Com- 
pany, started its service in 1840, only 
twenty-five years after the Fulton had 
made her first trip. In the intervening 
ninety-four years not a single passenger of 
the tens of thousands tabulated on its books 
had been lost through fire, shipwreck or 
any other accident. 


But such a record was not proof against 
the growing competition of motor-trucks 
which is at the bottom of the company’s 
decision to shut up shop. There is a moral 
here which enthusiastic advocates of inland 
waterways might well consider. 


Sb ey ae 


A New Variety Time was that the 
activities of Fed- 


bth IEI ITY eral agents in the 


mountains of Kentucky were confined to 
trailing makers of illicit liquor or native 
feudists who insisted on killing one another 
according to their code. 

Lately, however, Federal investigators 
have been occupied with a new and sur- 
prizing form of illegality in the hillbilly 
districts of the Blue Grass State. The 
nation’s big mail-order houses, it was 
alleged at Chicago, have been cheated out 
of $200,000 in the last two years by Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. Catalogs went into 
the mountains by the ton. Back came 
orders, accompanied by checks drawn 
on non-existent banks. Investigators sent 
into the hills were met with buckshot and 
squirrel-gun bullets. Collections were 
few and casualties many. Warrants were 
issued for 219 persons, many of whom 
are women. 

Somehow the revelation dims the roman- 
tic glow that novelists and playwrights have 
spread around the grim and fearless men 
and women who live so hardily in Ken- 
tucky’s mountains. A shotgun or a rifle has 
always seemed their natural every-hour 
weapon. But a fountain pen, used in the 
business of writing rubber checks, strongly 
suggests the degenerate city slicker. 
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Day 


A Famous Bird Polly, -the Weisses’ 


Sees : foster - parrot, who 
a : : 
Dies in Indian passed into celestial 


crackerland on November 12, had two 
claims to fame. She was seventy-six years 
old, and had long been one of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s pets. After the poet’s death, 
Polly pined, and the Weisses, who had been 
his next-door neighbors in Indianapolis for 
thirty years, took her over to their house. 
Life with them had its compensations. She 
ate at the family table, and solemnly dunked 
her bread, altho she was more genteel with 
meat and vegetables. She had a feminine 
passion for ice cream, and when Mr. Weiss 
came home from the corner drugstore with 
a.carton, she knew what was inside, and de- 
manded her share vociferously. She was 
not a talkative bird, altho, parrot-wise, she 
was given to swearing. 

She died after a hearty supper of rye 
bread and butter, and someone with an un- 
suitable Poe turn of mind suggested stuff- 
ing her for the museum of Riley relics. But 
Mr. Weiss, with a better feeling for the dig- 
nity of her role in life, buried her in a birch 
coffin under the window of the poet’s bed- 
room in the Lockerbie Street House near 
the grave of Lockerbie, Riley’s white 
poodle. 


+ * & & 


In January, 
1935, Nebras- 
ka’s State 
Senators and Representatives will convene, 
hold their noses with one hand, and, with 
the other, tackle the complicated task of 
legislating most of their jobs out of ex- 
istence. In the November 6 election, the 
people of Nebraska voted to scrap their 
bicameral Legislature of 133 members, and 
substitute for it a one-house Legislature 
which will have not less than thirty mem- 
bers nor more than fifty. It will be up to 
the lawmakers who meet in January to 
arrange the details. 

Naturally, the prospect displeases them. 
When the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion polled Nebraska’s Legislators on the 
unicameral plan before Election Day, the 
State Senators voted “No” by about two to 
one, the State Representatives by four to 
one. Legislators of other States, and of the 
Federal Government, who also were polled 
by the Association, were similarly hostile to 
the one-house plan. Somehow or other, 
most legislators seem to think most legis- 
lators should keep their jobs and their 
salaries. 

Professors of political science doubt it. 
Five hundred members of the American 
Political Science Association, asked their 
opinion of the one-house plan, approved it 
by nearly six to one. For the life of them, 
the legislators can not understand how the 
professors can be so stupid, not to say cruel 
and subversive. 


Legislators __ Dislike 
Cutting Own Throats 
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At the Observation Post 


A Count of Local Government Units in the United States Gives Valuable Statistical Support to 
the Charge of Their Incredible Multiplicity and Waste of Revenue 


few years of depression has been 

devoted to the costliness and ob- 
solescence of local government. In_ his 
frequently quoted book, “Looking For- 
_ ward,” published within a few days of his 
inauguration, President Roosevelt gave an 
eloquent chapter to the subject, pointing to 
the incredible multiplicity of local adminis- 
trative units and their prodigious waste of 
revenue. “As the machinery of local gov- 
ernment exists to-day,” he wrote, “we have, 
very probably, five hundred thousand units 
of government.” 


\ GREAT deal of discussion in the last 


He was wrong. The number is 175,418, 
large enough in all conscience but a con- 
siderable modification of his figure. All of 
which is merely by way of noting that in the 
absence of an authoritative census of these 
units even as acute a student of them as the 
President must indulge in some tall guess- 
work. 


Only within a few days has such a census 
appeared, altho early this year the Bureau 
of the Census published an enumeration 
since acknowledged to be faulty. In other 
words, only within a few days has the na- 
tion possessed a reasonably reliable statisti- 
cal foundation for the study of one of its 

“most appalling problems. 

For this it is indebted to Public Admin- 
istration Service, one of those private non- 
profit associations whose function it is to 
act as guide to the American people in the 
labyrinth of their governmental affairs. At 
the behest of the Service, whose headquar- 

-ters are in Chicago, William Anderson, 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and a staff of assistants 
undertook to count and classify the units 
of government of the United States, na- 
tional, State and local. 


»Two Years to Do Work 


They consumed two years over their 
task—a fair indication of its size and com- 
plexity. Now their findings are embodied 
in a report which not only lists figures and 
facts but supplies an interpretation of 
them by Professor Anderson together with 
his suggestions for a scheme of municipal 
organization better adapted to modern 
conditions and the taxpayer’s pocketbook. 

“The form of local, county, and town 
government, as we know it in most of our 
States,” the President wrote, “dates back to 
the Duke of York’s laws, enacted about 
1670. ...It is astonishing how few 
changes have been made in their form since 
the formation of the nation. .. .” 

Professor Anderson’s survey bears him 
out. To the one nation and the forty-eight 
States, which he includes in his enumera- 
tion, add 3,053 counties, 16,366 incorpo- 
rated places (cities, villages, etc., and the 
District of Columbia), 20,262 towns and 


townships, 127,108 school districts, and 
8,580 other units (fire, water, lighting, 
sewer, sidewalk, park, and other districts 
of the sort). Each one of these units, to be 
eligible for his list, has its own separate 


NEED ANY 
THING LIKE | y 
ethane 


7, igs Loa ij 
i ij 


KUAN-3& 


Trying to Discourage It 


—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News 


continuing governmental organization in- 
dependent of other local governments; it 
has the power year after year to provide 
some governmental service on its own re- 
sponsibility, and—here’s the item that 
gripes—the power to raise revenue by taxa- 
tion, or by special assessment, or by fixing 
rates for service rendered. 

“No citizen of the State of New York,” 
to quote the President again, “can live 
under less than four governments—Federal, 
State, county and city. If he lives in a town 
outside of a village, he is under five layers 
of government—Federal, State, county, 
town and school. If he lives in an incor- 
porated village, another layer is added. If 
he lives in a town outside of a village, he 
may be in a fire, water, sewer, lighting, and 
sidewalk district, in which case there are 
ten layers of government.” 

New York is one of the worst States, tho 
not the worst, in respect to the complication 
and overlapping of its local jurisdictions. 
Illinois leads the list with 12,186 autono- 
mous school districts, and with 2,439 other 
districts, including water-control districts, 
rural road and bridge districts, urban im- 
provement districts and urban utility dis- 
tricts. Much simpler in their local or- 
ganization, tho still far from ideal, are the 
county-unit States stretching from Virginia 
to Florida, and the town-unit States which 
comprise mainly the New England group. 
It is from New York west that one finds for 
the most part the so-called district system 
and the correspondingly large numbers of 
units—the Duke of York’s dead hand. 


4 


/finitum to confuse the citizen. 
/f be expected to keep effective watch on their 


In this area “there are thousands of school 
districts, with separate boards and cor- 
porate authority, that provide schools for 
not more than a dozen children each year.” 
As for special districts, their variety stuns 
the imagination. “Thus one State has ir- 
rigation, conservancy, drainage, flood- 
control, flood-protection, levee, county irri- 
gation, county sanitation, sanitary, county 


‘a, water, metropolitan water, municipal water, 
\storm-water, water-conservation and water- 


§torage districts, among others.” 


: Here are layers of government ad in- 
How can he 


administration or expenditure? Consider 
the overlapping overhead of such a maze. 
Is it anything to wonder at that in normal 
times the local units of government within 
the States spend out of current revenues 
about one and a half times as much as the 
State and Federal Governments combined, 
or that before the Federal Government be- 
gan borrowing for relief and recovery their 
debts exceeded the national debt? 


Now, the functions performed by these 
myriad units are, with very few exceptions, 
essential to the welfare of their respective 
communities and to the maintenance of the 
American standard of living. It is not what 
they do but the economy of their perform- 
ance that constitutes the real issue before 
the country. 


Professor Anderson would cut their num- 
ber from 175,418 to 17,850, or by nine- 
tenths. He would have no separate school 
districts in the country whatsoever. The 
local schools should be administered, he 
believes, by the several counties, cities, 
larger towns and larger villages, under 
State supervision. 


Comprehensive Program 


He would abolish also practically all 
other special districts, dividing their func- 
tions among city, town, county and village 
governments. In most of the Middle West- 
ern and several Middle Atlantic States he 
would wipe out all townships as governing 
units and transfer their main functions to 
the county in each case. The New England 
town system he would leave intact except 
for “a great deal of consolidation among 
the least populous and more rural towns.” 
For the rest of the country, “in rural areas, 
and in areas partly urban and partly rural,” 
he would make the county “the main unit for 
performing services of State-wide import, 
including education, and also for providing 
the rural local services,” but he would con- 
siderably reduce the number of counties. 

His program is the first comprehensive 
one of the kind to be presented to the coun- 
try. And, as already noted, it is based on 
facts. Let those who will suggest something 


better. W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Pas Bacon, whose book of cartoons and Gas Lockhart is known to Broadway and 


verbal caricatures of distinguished people, Columnists Hollywood for his versatility : actor, direc- | 
“Off With Their eet tor, playwright, lyri- 
rey See Themselves : ete : 
Heads,” has just been snes, cist, pianist, and mas- 4 
published, has had ter of ceremonies. 
“one-man” — exhibi- The play, “Sun Up, : 
tions of her work in was his first New 


York success. He ap- 
peared as Sid Davis 
in Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Ah, Wilderness!” 
He wrote the lyrics 
for “All the World Is 
Waiting for the Sunrise,” has taken part 
in many radio programs, and has made 
several motion-picture “shorts.” At present 
he is in Hollywood, writing material for 
two radio programs. Hobbies: swimming 
and golf. 


many of the leading 
cities of the United 
States. Born in 
Ridgefield, Connecti- 
cut, into a family of 
artists, she is married 
to Alexander Brook, a painter, is the 
mother of two children, Belinda and Sandy. 
She is the author and illustrator of several 
books of short stories and satirical verse, 
and contributes to leading magazines and 
periodicals. In her book, she caricatures 
herself verbally as having small features, 
prominent nose, chipmunk teeth, and no 


A Self-portrait 


Proe. A. Ford Hinrichs of Brown Uni- 


chin, and says she is retiring, snippy, and 
quietly egotistical. 


James O’Connor Roberts of Washington, 
Department Commander of the American 
Legion, is big, dark- 
skinned, blue - eyed, 
and almost bald. All 
his spare time is de- 
voted to the Legion. 
Born in the District 
of Columbia, in 1895, 
he was educated in 
the local schools, and 
Georgetown Univer- 
sity. In 1917, he left 
the university to join the Army, and served 
overseas as a motor-cycle rider. Finishing 
his law course in 1922, he was appointed 
an attorney in the office of the general 
counsel, Veterans’ Bureau, in 1923, and 


© Underwood 


since has served the bureau in several 
other capacities. His only -hobby is the 
Legion. 


ES C. Frick, new President of the Na- 
tional League, likes to dunk rolls in coffee, 
and doesn’t care who 
knows it. Another of 
his pastimes is golf. 
Mr. Frick, who will 
take office on Decem- 
ber 11, succeeding 
John A. Heydler, was 
born on an Indiana 
farm forty years ago, 
was graduated from 
De Pauw University, 
where he was on the baseball and track 
teams, taught English at the University of 
Colorado, then entered newspaper work. 
For more than ten years he conducted a 
sports column and wrote baseball for the 
New York Evening Journal. More re- 
cently he has been a radio broadcaster for 
sport events. Before his election Mr. Frick 
was public relations director of the 


Acme 


League. 


Drawn by Sam Berman 


iS Sobol—TI was born on August 
10, 1896, without a tooth in my 
mouth or a hair on my head. Now, 
thirty-eight years later, I’m _ begin- 
ning to slide back to that state 
with no allowances made by the 
income-tax people. I started writ- 
ing obituaries and personals for the 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Republican, 
at the age of sixteen. Now [I still 
write obits and personals for the New 
York Evening Journal, but they give 
me a by-line, and call me an outstand- 
ing columnist when they don’t call 
me other names. I’ve been on the 
air, starred in Universal movie 
“shorts,” written magazine articles, 
but have been unable to climb over 
five feet four inches, or get my- 
self into Roosevelt’s Cabinet. I have 
virtually no bad habits except smok- 
ing, drinking, swearing, and wearing 
off-color ties on awful colored shirts. 
I have been known to break a par 
four in less than nineteen in addition 
to my clubs. 


D.. Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, physiologist 
and winner of the Nobel Prize for Medicine 
in 1904, is the out- 
standing scientist in 
the Soviet Union 
despite his opposition 
to Soviet principles 
and practises. On 
his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, recently, the 
government awarded 
him an annual pen- 
sion of $17,462 and 
five Pavlov scholarships of $5,238 each 
were created. A fund of $873,100 has been 
set aside for Doctor Pavloy’s laboratories. 


Bachrach 


Chief 


versity, recently installed as 
Economist of the 
Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, is pointed to 
in Washington as one 
who got his job solely 
on merit, and without 
regard to political 
considerations. Sec- 
retary of Labor 
Perkins made the 
choice herself, it is 
said, without consulting 
patronage. 
thin, dark, youthful. 


© Underwood 


He likes 


the Department of Labor. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Bewsher—London journalist—rimes 
with fuchsia (final r rarely heard 
in England). 


Bottome — English novelist — rimes 
with not home, as a Cockney 
would say it. 


Dimnet—French author and abbé— 
as if spelled dim-nay. 


Rohlfs—usually Anna Katharine 
Green—o as in oh, not as in golf 
nor wolf, 


Saroyan—“The Daring Young Man” 
—in Armenian, sor-row’yan; but 
answers to Bill, or even to Mac, 
Jake, Joe, or Izzy. 


“First to Go Back” 
—in Russian, all 7’s as ee, a’s as 
ah: i-ri’na ska-ri-a'ti-na. 


Irina Skariatina 


Weseen—grammarian, and lexicog- | 
rapher of slang—not we-seen, but 
wes-een’, 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


dispensers of 
Professor Hinrichs is small, 
quiet 
clothes, has a calm, subdued, but pleasant — 
manner, and is popular with employees of 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


The Question of Hawaii's Place in the Governmental Structure Has Only One Answer in the 
Islands—the Demand That the Territory Be Recognized as Truly American 


Hawaii last summer stirred the people 

of the “Paradise Islands” to more than 
lemonstrations of the “aloha spirit” with 
song, parades, leis, and a lively concern for 
uis fishing luck. 


Pitersitiest ROOSEVELT’S trip to 


Always extremely anxious that the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii shall 
be recognized as “an 
integral part of the 
United States,” the 
Hawaii people be- 
came, with the Presi- 
dent’s visit, more 
acutely sensitive to 
comment about them 
on “the mainland” 
than they had been 
ever before. 


Keystone 


L. L. McCandless 


An illustration of 
this comes to Diogenes 
in the form of pro- 
tests he has received from Hawaii against 
some of the comment on this page on August 


11, 1934. 


Particularly, Americans in Hawaii de- 
clare that the racial picture as it was painted 
puts an altogether exaggerated emphasis 
on Japanese population, and entirely too 
little emphasis on citizen population, and 
on the steady development of good Ameri- 
cans among the children of all of the dozen 
races living happily and progressively to- 
eether. 


Japanese Population 


It was pointed out then that the “Jap- 
anese vote” was gaining numerically at a 
rapid and steady rate and that this rise in 
the Japanese vote caused apprehension both 
to military and naval authorities, and to the 
civilian elements. 

I commented that “official records made 
available to the President show that these 
citizens of Japanese origin, most of them 
only one generation removed from their 
ancestral soil, are being made voters at a 
record-breaking rate, promising them racial 
plurality in the next general election, a 
numerical majority within the next decade, 
ultimate legislative control, and, possibly, 
even seats in Congress.” 


Opposed to this conclusion is an analysis 
received from Dr. Romanzo Adams, former 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Hawaii, who is credited with being perhaps 
the foremost authority on Hawaii’s popula- 
tion trends. 


Doctor Adams, in a recent analysis, found 
that whereas in 1924 the Japanese in 
Hawaii constituted 44 per cent. of the total, 
in 1930 they constituted but 40 per cent. 
Also, in the year ending June 30, 1924, 
children of Japanese blood born in Hawaii 
constituted 48 per cent. of all children born 


that year, but, exactly ten years later, chil- 
dren of Japanese blood born in the year 
constituted only 39 per cent. of all children 
born that year. 


The Japanese in Hawaii, alien, as well as 
citizen-born, are dropping fast in the per- 
centage tables, Doctor Adams said. Fur- 
thermore, the alien generation is passing 
fast by death and removal, and the citizen 
generation is growing up as an American 
group. 

I commented that “the pressure for tak- 
ing steps now to keep Hawaii distinctly 
American comes quietly from the American 
national defense authorities on the islands,” 
and there is “a growing conviction that the 
United States should supplant the present 
system of self-government with a commis- 
sion form, the commissioners of which 
would be appointed from Washington.” 


Vigorous and sturdy objection to any 
such course comes from the islands, whose 
ability to govern themselves in emergency 
is thus questioned. 


In the recent political campaign in 
the Territory, “home rule” was strongly 
espoused by both parties, with the Republi- 
can Party leading in a slashing attack on 
the national Administration for encourag- 
ing certain Congressional legislation al- 
leged to have the effect of weakening self- 
government in the islands. The people of 
Hawaii were especially incensed over a bill 
which passed the House, but later was with- 
drawn from the Senate by President Roose- 
velt, and which would have opened the way 
for the appointment of a mainlander as 
Governor. This so-called “carpetbag” bill 
has been instanced by the Republicans as 


evidence that the national veo et 


is not standing by the principle Aes 
ment of local self- ona: i 


© International 


President Roosevelt, in his speech to the 

Hawaiians, said: “Your Administration 

will not forget that you are in very truth 
an integral part of the nation” 


ts be recognized as truly American. 
- quoté President Roosevelt’s farewell speech 


The Jones-Costigan Sugar Control Act, 
the constitutionality of which recently was 
upheld by Justice Bailey in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, has similarly 
been under fire in Hawaii. Hawaii’s people 
hold that it discriminates against Hawaii in 
its quota provisions, and that by lumping 
Hawaii with Cuba and 
the Philippines, it 
classes Hawaii as a 
possession, instead of 
as an integral part of 
the United States, and, 
therefore, domestic 
territory. The trus- 
tees of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation entered the 
suit for injunction, 
but behind their ac- 
tion was the indignant 
protest of large num- 
bers of the people of the Territory. 


Keystone 


John H. Wilson 


This, too, has been an issue in the recent 
Territorial campaign. The Republican 
Party came out with a united front against 
the Jones-Costigan legislation. The Demo- 
crats split on it. One faction, led by the 
present delegate to Congress, L. L. McCand- 
less, opposed the legislation as the Republi- 
cans had done. The other, led by John H. 
Wilson, Democratic National Committee- 
man for Hawaii, indorsed the legislation. 
Wilson himself became a candidate for the 
delegate nomination against his fellow- 
Democrat, McCandless. The latter won 
easily in the primary; thus both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic standard-bearers in 
the fall campaign in Hawaii were ex- 
ponents of pronounced opposition to this 

ce of Democratic national 
a tN ap ently in protest against 
he natioi dmWistration, Hawaii went 
Republican nis sooikafter President Roose- 
velt’s -visif.* > ! 
ee Hawaii's ‘ ‘place if the nation” is really 
the question, and the issue underlying all 
this. Its citizens ardent and persevering 
in their deman@#that their Territory shall 
They 


at Honolulu, when he said, “Your Adminis- 
tration will not forget that you are in very 
truth an integral part of the nation.” They 
quote Attorney-General Cummings, who, 
after a visit to the islands, announced pub- 
licly in Washington that Hawaii is a “most 
law-abiding, well-governed community, 
with an all-pervading spirit of democracy, 
and evidence of tolerance that is most 
gratifying.” 

And to any suggestion that their young 
citizens will not, in the main, be loyal and 
dependable in an emergency, they rise up in 
indignant protest. 


DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 


Belgium’s Crisis Hits the Gold-Bloc Nations 


The Weakest Member of the Group of Seven European Countries Adhering to the Yellow Metal 
Standard Is Helped by a United States “Loan’’ of $25,000,000 


HE fall of the Belgian Cab- 
ike of Count Charles de 

Broqueville on November 
13 at about the same time the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment removed the restrictions 
upon dealings in foreign ex- 
change, brought about a strong 
movement of the American for- 
eign-exchange market against 
the gold-bloc currencies of Eu- 
rope and in favor of the dollar. 


Count de Broqueville admitted 
that the Government, to which 
Parliament had voted full powers 
to govern by decrees, had been 
wrecked over disagreement 
among its members on economic 
and financial measures. The 
chief issue of controversy was 
said to have been raised by a 
conflict between those who fa- 
vored devaluation and those who proposed 
deflation and retrenchment. The fall of 
the Belgian Cabinet caused deeper anxiety 
than the recent political upset in France 
when the National Union Cabinet of Gaston 
Doumergue was forced to resign. 


It was predicted in some quarters that 
the new Belgian Government would issue a 
proclamation of reductions in salaries, pen- 
sions, and subsidies in keeping with the 
deflation policy, which financial experts 
have declared is the country’s only way of 
remaining on the gold standard. 

If Belgium deserted the gold bloc, it was 
reported from Amsterdam, the entire group 
of gold nations might be endangered. 


The seven European countries adhering 
to the gold standard are Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Poland. Its members, who control more 
than 40 per cent. of the world’s gold cur- 
rency, count, with their colonies, 250,000,- 
000 inhabitants and share 24 per cent. of 
the world’s trade. Belgium has been re- 
garded as the gold bloc’s weakest member. 


Hostility in Gold Bloc 


The most ominous sign was _ hostility 
within the gold bloc itself, such as was 
caused, for example, by the offer of Swiss 
hotel keepers to take pounds from British 
tourists all winter at sixteen francs. The 
French were particularly incensed about 
that, it was said, because it meant that the 
pound would be worth more in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, than in Chamonix, France, 
right across the border, and so a British 
tourist would have more inducement to 
spend his winter holiday in Switzerland. 

The French wondered why the hotel 
keepers did not reduce their rates, instead 
of indulging in what the French called 
“monetary dumping.” The Swiss Chamber 
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“The Confusion of Tongues” 


—The Daily Express (London) 


of Commerce in France issued a denial 
that the movement meant abandonment of 
present parity, and said neither the Swiss 
National Bank nor the Government had 
anything to do with the matter. 


The United States Treasury’s removal 
of the restrictions on capital exports partly 
accounted for the dollar’s strength, espe- 
cially on the Paris Exchange. Paris dis- 
patches related that the dollar was being 
sought, and would continue to be sought, 
for commercial needs. The French were 
reported as expecting a steady, tho mod- 
erate, gold drain to the United States for 
some time to come. 


Not all the gold shipped to America rep- 
resents an ultimate loss by the Bank of 
France, it was pointed out, because gold 
was coming to Paris from Belgium and 
Holland. In summing up the gold bloc’s 
tale of wo, one Paris correspondent noted 
that the Italian lira also was weak on the 
day following the resignation of the Bel- 
gian Cabinet, the Polish zloty was under 
pressure, and the Stock Exchanges of all 
gold countries had a more or less bad time. 


In discussing the United States Trea- 
sury’s action in wiping out restrictions on 
foreign-exchange transactions, and the ex- 
port of currency other than gold, Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., discouraged spec- 
ulation to the effect that this was the fore- 
runner to definite steps for international 
currency stabilization. 


“I don’t see how anybody can draw any 
conclusions from these regulations,” he told 
a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times. “I mean as to stabilization. 


“The fact was that when anybody wanted 
a permit to send money abroad, we gave it 
to him. Now he can go ahead and do it, 
but he has to give us detailed information. 
As a matter of fact, we are going to get 


more information now than we 
got before.” 

The difficulties of the gold-bloc 
nations were reported as being 
watched closely at Washington 
in the realization that, should 
devaluation of their currency be 
forced, Britain and the United 
States might find it necessary to. 
consider measures to prevent | 
chaos in foreign exchange, or a) 
new disruption of foreign trade. 

For the present, it seemed, the | 
time was not ripe for any move. 
Whatever action might be taken | 
by Britain and the United States | 
toward currency stabilization, | 
according to expert opinion in | 


Washington, might well be de- | 
termined by the success the 
European gold bloc had in re- | 


sisting pressure on the Belgian | 


belga, the Swiss franc, and the Netherland 
florin. 

In an effort to prevent the “gold-bloc” 
countries from being forced off the gold 
standard, it was reported from Chicago, 


the United States “lent” Belgium $25,000,- 


000, taking that amount of Belgium’s gold 
as security. For more than two weeks the 


monetary situation in Europe had been 


upset by a wave of runs on gold in the 
nations remaining on the gold standard. 
notably France, Belgium, Holland, and 


Switzerland. During this period there was — 
a movement of approximately $90,000,000 


worth of gold to the United States. 


France, with more than $3,000,000,000 
worth of gold reserves, was said to have 


been in no immediate danger of being 


forced off the gold standard by these runs. 


In the smaller nations, however, particu- 


larly Belgium, the situation had been acute. 


The “Loan” to Belgium 


The “loan” to Belgium was described as 
being in reality no loan at all, but, rather, 
the purchase of $25,000,000 of Belgium’s 
gold for shipment to the United States, 
where it would be turned over by the Re- 
serve Banks to the Treasury. About half 
of the gold already had been shipped to the 
United States, it was said, and the rest 
would reach American shores as fast as 
ships were available to carry it. 


Whether additional Belgian gold would 
be bought on such “loan” arrangements, if 
the recent transaction failed to stem the 
tide of gold from that country, was not indi- 
cated by Treasury or Reserve Bank officials. 

Under the law the Reserve Banks are 
not permitted to hold gold. So as fast as 
the metal was received, it was pointed out, 
it would be turned over to the Treasury, 
the Reserve Banks being paid off in cash. 


November 24, 1934 


Struggle of the London Naval Parley 
Britain’s Compromise Proposal on J pss omy forRaxity Assailed 


Acme 


American and Japanese delegates at London: 


(Front, left to right) Vice-Admiral 


Isoroku Yamamoto of Japan; Admiral William H. Standley, American Chief of 

Naval Operations; Norman H. Davis, American Ambassador-at-Large; Tsuneo Mat- 

sudaira, Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain; and (behind) members of the 
American and Japanese delegations 


A naval-limitation proposal which would 
recognize Japan’s nominal naval equal- 
ity was taken under consideration by the 
United States after a strong appeal made by 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
to the American representatives in the pre- 
liminary naval conversations—Norman H. 


Davis and Admiral William H. Standley. 


- According to the British compromise pro- 
posal, recognition of Japan’s theoretical 
naval equality would be accompanied by a 
gentleman’s agreement under the terms of 
which each Power would proclaim the limit 
beyond which its naval establishment would 
not be expanded during the next five years. 


The British Position 


The chief British objective, it was said, 
was to prevent Japan from cutting herself 
loose from all treaty restrictions and deter- 
mining her own naval strength regardless 
of Great Britain and the United States. 


»To accomplish that, the British suggested 
that Japan’s equality be recognized by both 
English-speaking Powers. 

To match that yielding to Japan, the 
“concession” to the United States would 
be continuance of the ratios in fact on the 
present basis of 5-5-3. 

Despite reports of the willingness of the 
Japanese delegates at London to give fair 
consideration to the British compromise 
proposal, Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi, 
former Finance Minister, declared at 
Tokyo, in an interview published in the 
Japanese newspapers, that Japan would 
absolutely reject any proposal to give her 
aominal naval parity but actual inferiority. 
‘If Japan’s clear demands for parity and 
sommon tonnage maximums are refused,” 
1e said, “it is futile to continue the naval 
Jiscussions.” Declaring that Japan would 
not concede one step, he said in the same 
preath that, if negotiations were broken off, 
t would not be Japan’s fault. 


The British naval compromise proposal 
was “a clever diplomatic trick to give 
Japan equality nominally, but not in sub- 
stance, similar to granting Germany 
equality of armaments, but making it im- 
possible for her to obtain it.”” That was the 
statement at Tokyo of Gen. Kuniaki 
Tanaka, head of the Merinkai, powertul 
reactionary organization composed mainly 
of retired officers. 


When Britain and the United States had 
brought their navies up to treaty strength, 
he added, it would be too late for Japan to 
catch up, so the Japanese must “forge 
ahead to attain security from the day when 
the existing treaties are abrogated, or from 
the day when new treaties are concluded.” 


France was reported to be watching the 
London negotiations with the greatest in- 
terest. France never has been a believer in 
armed limitation by ratio, and even when 
the famous 5-5-3 ratio was proposed it, and 
France’s part in it, was accepted without 
enthusiasm. The French believe the arma- 
ments questions can not be settled arith- 
metically. From the experience of its appli- 
cation, it was said to be France’s conviction 
that instead of leading to a feeling of settle- 
ment and security, it leads to rivalry. 


Seeing that the naval talks seemed to be 
leading nowhere The Spectator (London) 
wondered whether Japan was negotiating 
in the Oriental fashion, with a view to 
accepting later less than she has been ask- 
ing. If not, then an era of appallingly 
costly competitive building appeared to be 
looming. 

King George V, in his speech proroguing 
Parliament until last Tuesday, expressed 
hope for a new naval treaty “in order that 
the world may be spared the evil of unre- 
stricted competition in naval armaments, 
so effectively averted in recent years by 
international agreements freely entered into 
by the parties concerned.” 


b 
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In Foreign Fields 


London—A sum of $10,000,000 will be 
set aside from the British public revenues 
to finance the activities of two special com- 
missions charged with bringing new hope 
to areas in the United Kingdom which pros- 
perity seemed to have forsaken forever. 
The distressed sections are in South Wales, 
Northern England, and the Scottish Clyde- 
bank. The commissions will give their 
whole time and attention to the problem of 
recovery in these regions. They will have 
the widest possible authority and will have 
a free hand to experiment. The Govern- 
ment, said Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, believed the commissions 
should frame schemes for employing local 
labor in the “derelict” districts, to plan 
them anew, with a view to making them 
more attractive. He also suggested the com- 
missions should consider the extension of 
work in occupational centers and encourage 
agricultural holdings, including coopera- 
tive holdings. The commissions would have 
power to buy and sell land, or buy land and 
turn it over to local authorities. 


* * * * 


Prague—A new figure in the European 
race for armaments appeared when Czecho- 
slovakia formally announced her entry. 
Minister of National Defense Bohumil 
Bradac declared in a budget discussion that 
it had become necessary to fortify Czecho- 
slovak towns, which were particularly 
vulnerable. Construction of fortifications 
would commence next spring, he added. 
The youth of the nation, he said also, must 
be trained to bear arms as the work of 
gymnastic organizations in this direction 
was not sufficient. He urged the introduc- 
tion of a two-year period of military service. 
Foreign Minister Eduard Benes said that 
for the slogan “if you want peace prepare 
for war,” he would substitute “if you want 
peace, prepare for peace.” Yet he was 
compelled to recognize that there were 
moments in the life of a nation when to 
neglect preparation for defense amounted 
to an invitation to war. Until now Czecho- 
slovakia, compelled by her geographical 
situation and the disposition of her people, 
has remained the last one of the pacifist 
nations. 

* * * * 

Dublin—President Eamon de Valera was 
reported as having the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he has behind him one of the 
strongest political organizations Ireland 
has had for many years. At the ninth 
Annual Congress of his Fianna Fail Party 
nearly 2,000 delegates, representing every 
county in the Free State, thronged the 
Mansion House in Dublin. The Secretary 
of the party reported that branches of the 
Fianna Fail had increased by 116 during 
the past year and now totaled 1,893. Only 
in South Mayo had there been a decrease 
in party strength, against which there were 
notable advances in Kilkenny and Cork. 


Science 


and Invention 


The Industry of “Mining the Air” 


Engineers Extract From the Atmosphere the Rare Gases Used to Improve Electric Lamps 
Supply Materials for Colored “Neon Signs,” and for Many Other Industrial Uses 


HEN the British scientist Caven- 
\\) dish in 1785 first discovered that 
there were gases in the atmosphere 
other than nitrogen and oxygen, and con- 
cluded that they did not amount to “more 
than the 1/120th part of the whole,” it is 
extremely improbable 
that he thought an 
important industry 
would some day be 
built upon that tiny 
fraction. 


Such ‘an industry 
nevertheless has. ap- 
peared, and within 
the last decade has 
grown to be an impor- 
tant one. From a 
small fraction of less 
than 1/100 of the at- 
mosphere, engineers now extract the rare 
gases needed to improve electric lamps, 
supply materials for colored “neon” signs, 
and fulfil the requirements of many less 
well-known industrial uses. 


Dr. Floyd J. 
Metzger 


The extent and nature of the industry of 
“mining the air” was revealed last week at 
the Chemists’ Club, New York, by Dr. 
Floyd J. Metzger, vice-president in charge 
of research and development of the Air 
Reduction Company and director of re- 
search of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany and the U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Company. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion to Doctor Metzger of the Chemical 
Industry Medal for 1934, in recognition of 
his researches in the rare gases, upon the 
results of which much of the new industry 
has been built. 

Aside from water vapor, carbon dioxid 
and various “impurities,” the air contains 
varying eight gases. The 
greatest part of the air is nitrogen, more 
than 78 per cent. Oxygen amounts to 
nearly 21 per cent. The other six, all to- 
gether, represent less than 1 per cent. of 
the atmosphere. 


amounts of 


The most common is argon, totaling more 
than nine-tenths of one per cent. Neon, 
helium, hydrogen, krypton, and xenon are 
found only as traces, neon being present in 
the ratio of about one part in 65,000 of air; 
xenon, the rarest of all, one part in 11,- 
000,000. 

The atmosphere has been a source of com- 
mercial nitrogen and oxygen since before 
the War, and now practically all of these 
elements used in industry are obtained from 
it. Oxygen finds many uses, ranging from 
medicine to the treating of metals, the bulk 
of the supply being devoted to the opera- 
tion of oxyacetylene torches for welding 
and metal cutting. Commercial nitrogen 
also has many uses, the most important 
being the manufacture of ammonia, which 
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in turn is used in mak- 
ing fertilizer, explo- 
sives, and other com- 


Composition of the Atmosphere 


Boiling Point 


mercial nitrates. Element By Volume By Weight (Centigrade) 
3 Nitrogen 78.03 per cent. —195.814 

Nitrogen and yet: Oxygen 20.99 per cent. —182.963 
gen are obtained from Recon 0.94 per cent. 185.84 
the air by compres Hydrogen 1 part in 10,000 —252.54 
ing and cooling ye Neon 1 part in 65,000 Illb.in 44tons —246.3 
until a critical point | welinm 1 part in 200,000 +=-1Ib.in 725tons —268.98 
is reached, at which | Xyypton 1 part in 1,000,000 11b.in 173tons —152.9 
the air liquefies. The Xenon 1 part in 11,000,000 11b.in1,208tons —107.1 ; 


gases can then be 
separated simply by 
allowing the liquid to boil, which it does 
at the very low temperature of about 
195. degrees below zero Centigrade (320 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit). At this 
temperature the nitrogen, having a lower 
boiling-point than oxygen, evaporates. The 
process is exactly like that of distillation of 
alcohol. 


The problem of extracting the rare gases 
is somewhat more complicated. Recovery 
of argon is easiest, because it is most abun- 
dant. The boiling-point of this element 
falls between that of oxygen and nitrogen, 
being approximately ten degrees above the 
boiling-point of nitrogen and three degrees 
below that of oxygen. In the apparatus 
now used for the continuous commercial 
production of these gases, the argon is with- 
drawn at a point where the oxygen-vapor 
is richest in argon, and contains only a 
little nitrogen. 

The argon in the gas thus withdrawn 
amounts to between 5 and 7 per cent. It 
must be reliquefied and further distilled, 
which purifies it to about 65 per cent. argon, 


e 

te 
Courtesy of the Air Reduction Company 
Top section of an argon distilling column, 
the part pictured being about eight feet 
tall. The apparatus is capable of produc- 
ing 4,000 cubie feet of pure argon daily 


the impurity being mainly oxygen and al 
little nitrogen. Further purification is ac- 
complished chemically, by burning the oxy- 
gen with an exact proportion of hydrogen 
and removing the nitrogen by combining i 
with alkali metals or metallic calcium i 


high temperatures. 


The pure argon gas thus obtained is used 
extensively to fill electric light bulbs. i 
has practically replaced nitrogen for this 
purpose. Nitrogen-filled lamps, in their 
turn, had replaced the old vacuum bulbs. 
Now it has been demonstrated that these 
lamps would be a third more efficient—that 
is, give a third more light for the er 
amount of current—if they were filled with 
a mixture of xenon and krypton. 


It has been estimated that the total elec- 
tric light bill of the United States is $620.- 
000,000 a year. If nitrogen were still being 
used instead of argon, the bill would be 
about $125,000,000 a year larger. The sub- 
stitution of a mixture of krypton and xenon 
for argon would decrease the present cost 
another $200,000,000 a year, or about half 
a million dollars a day. 


The extraction of these latter gases is at 
present an extremely difficult process. Even 
if it were possible to recover every trace it 
would be necessary to process 173 tons. of 
air for every pound of krypton, and 1,208 
tons for each pound of xenon. 


These gases liquefy at temperatures con- 
siderably above the boiling-points of the 
other constituents of the atmosphere, there- 
fore tend to accumulate in oxygen. By 
drawing off the oxygen, and subjecting it to 
repeated fractional distillations, the kryp- 
ton and xenon finally can be segregated as 
impurities in a small amount of liquid 
oxygen. 


The liquid is then withdrawn from the 
system and allowed to evaporate, the vapor 
containing about 5 per cent. krypton and 
xenon, and the rest oxygen. This gas is 
purified with the aid of “activated” charcoal 
at low temperatures. The charcoal, pre- 
pared by special heat and chemical treat- 
ment, acts somewhat like a sponge, but 
a selective one—for instance, a sponge 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Are Aleutians the Source of America 


s Weather? 


Father Hubbard, Alaskan Explorer, Believes Meeting of Air-Currents 
There Governs the Climate of the Continent 


The beginning of a storm in the Aleutian Islands: 
(Left) Father Hubbard and his dog Katmai digging in during a 100-mile gale 


are April the Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, 
widely known as the “Glacier Priest’ be- 
cause of his extensive Alaskan exploration, 
predicted a devastating drought for the Mid- 
dle West. The drought certainly arrived. 
Last week, in an interview for Tue Lirerary 
Dicesv, Father Hubbard made another fore- 
cast—that the coming winter will be a nor- 
mal one, and not, as some observers have 
foretold, a season of exceptional cold. 


Such forecasts are notoriously dangerous, 
for the weather is fickle and subject to 
change on short notice. The explanation 
offered by Father Hubbard for his predic- 
tions is interesting, and fits in with the 
classical theory of air-mass movements. 


In brief, the explorer believes that most 
storms that move across the North American 
Continent originate in or near the Aleutian 
Islands, that curved row of rocky islets and 
shoals extending outward from the Alaska 
Peninsula into the Pacific Ocean. Down 
from the north, through Bering Strait, 
sweep the cold currents of the Arctic waters, 
bringing with them cold air-masses from 
the region of the Pole. These currents, 
coursing southward through the Bering Sea, 
are caught and stopped by the Aleutians. 


The Source of Storms 


From the south, meanwhile, comes the 
warm Japan Current, bringing with it 
masses of warm, moist air from the balmy 
Pacific. These contrasting air-masses meet 
at the Aleutians, and the great cyclonic 
whirls are begun which bring with them 
weather changes for the Continent. 


The cyclonic storms move eastward be- 
cause of the rotation of the earth. They pass 
over the shore-line of the Continent at about 
Vancouver Island, where small whirls are 
split off by the mountains, to move south- 
ward inio California. The main masses 
continue eastward, and, somewhere, in the 
region of the Great Lakes, they encounter 
more masses of cold air sweeping south- 
ward from Hudson Bay. 

On account of the momentum of the 
Aleutian storms, the Hudson Bay air-masses 
are swept aside, Father Hubbard believes, 
and are caused to move across upper Que- 
bec and Labrador instead of descending 
into New England. 


a view of a wind-swept peak. 


Last spring he perceived less snow on the 
Rockies than usual, and soon afterward re- 
ceived word from Eskimo friends in the 
Aleutians that the weather there was colder 
than it had been for several years. For 
some unexplained reason the Japan Cur- 
rent was not coming as strongly as in the 
past, with the result that the usual storms 
were not being formed over the islands. 
On this circumstance the explorer based 
his prediction, later amply fulfilled, that 
there would be fewer rain-bearing storms 
for the Middle West during the summer. 


The period of abnormal weather in the 
Aleutians is now over, he said last week. 
Storms are again being formed over the 
islands. This will result in normal weather 
for the Middle West and the East—warmer 
weather than last year because the storms 
sweeping across the Continent will again 
deflect the cold air-masses moving south- 
ward from Hudson Bay. “When it is cold 
in the Aleutians it will be cold in New 
England,” he said, “but when the weather 
is normal in the islands it will be normal 
throughout the Continent.” 


Father Hubbard, who last summer pen- 
etrated parts of the Aleutians hitherto un- 
explored by white men, will return next 
summer to study the languages and tribes 
of the Eskimo. As in past exploration trips, 
he will probably be accompanied by stu- 
dents of Santa Clara University, where he 
is head of the department of geology. 


Correlating Eye and Voice 


A method of studying the movements of 
the eye in reading aloud, and correlating 
them with the actual pronunciation of the 
words, has been announced in Science by 
Prof. Joseph Tiffin of Iowa University. 


Photographic records of the eye and the 
“sound track” produced by the voice show 
that the voice lags about a second bc und 
the eye. This may be taken as a measure 
of the speed of thought: the time required 
for the mind to recognize the word and 
transmit the necessary orders to the speech 
apparatus. The record also shows that the 
eye does not travel smoothly along a line of 
type, but proceeds by a series of jerks. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Welded Houses: Foreshadowing a day 
when single family houses will have steel 
frames, put up inexpensively and _noise- 
lessly by welding, experts have been experi- 
menting with welded steel for this use. The 
largest house built by this method, so far, is 
being erected in the Ottawa Hills residen- 
tial section of Toledo, Ohio. 

* * %* * 
The Federal 
Government is planning to spend $1,000,- 
000 to provide a resting and nesting place 
for wild ducks, wild geese and other migrat- 
ing birds on the Snake River, a small tribu- 
tary of the Niobrara River, in Cherry 
County, Nebraska. Marshes and a lake of 
about 10,000 acres will be made by damming 
the stream. The site is on the main flyway 
of birds migrating between the Mexican 
Gulf district and Western Canada. 

ee 

New Depth-Finder: Capt. R. S. Patton, 
director of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, has announced the devel- 
opment of improved apparatus for obtaining 
depths under water by means of echo sound- 
ing. The new equipment is fast and sensi- 
tive: it can take twenty soundings a second 
in depths from six to 120 feet, and therefore 
at a cruising speed of ten miles an hour 
obtains a sounding every ten inches. It will 
measure differences in depth within an ac- 
curacy of about one inch. 


Migratory Bird Reserve: 


Grapes From South Africa: A new pest- 
eliminating treatment, consisting of sub- 
jecting the fruit to high temperatures for a 
brief period, has enabled growers of grapes 
in South Africa to enter their product on 
the American market for the first time this 
winter. Hitherto an embargo has been en- 
forced against South African grapes on ac- 
count of insect pests. 

“Aging” Wood With Gas: Manufacturers 
of imitation antique furniture, designers of 
art wood interiors, and builders of motion- 
picture sets supposed to show ancient wood- 
work are obtaining the desired effect of 
antiquity by treating the wood with the 
flame of an oxy-acetylene blow-torch, it was 
reported recently in Oxy-Acetylene Tips. 
The job is finished by rubbing down and 
applying filler, oil and wax. 

* * % % 

Warm Winds Aloft: The air-layer 145 
to 220 miles above the earth, called the ion- 
sphere, is fairly constant in temperature, 
and is disturbed by warm winds having a 
temperature of 300 degrees Kelvin, or about 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit, it was reported 
recently to the Physical Review, by Dr. E. O. 
Hulburt of the Naval Research Laboratory. 
The ionsphere winds blow in all directions 
from the point directly beneath the sun, and 
their paths are similar to those of streams 
of a liquid poured on a rotating sphere. 


Religion 


Dry Tomahawks Sharpened for the Warpath | 


and Social Service 


While Kansas W.C.T.U. Leader Calls on Modern Carry Nations to Wield Hatchets, Wet States : 


Complain “Arid” Dixie’s Illicit Moonshine Is Leaking Across Mason-Dixon Line 


ARRY NATION 
C is dead, but her 
goes 
marching on. ‘The 
hatchet-wielder of the 
*nineties left a pile of 
bar-room wreckage 
which her younger sis- 
ters of to-day promise 
will be as nothing to 
the scene of desola- 
tion they will make 
with smashed mirrors, 
broken bottles, split 
mahogany, and ruined 
paintings. 


Sai 


Anyone who be- 
lieves that repeal 
killed prohibition sen- 
timent has only to wit- 
ness the spirit of the 
W.C.T.U. sisterhood 
to-day. The granite 
shaft erected by the 
Carry Nation Monu- 
ment Association at 
the previously un- 
marked grave of the 
woman whose hatchet 
blazed the way to na- 
tional prohibition is no more firmly based 
than the determination of the W.C.T.U. to 
try once more to dam the nation’s dis- 
tilleries and breweries. 


Wide World 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole 


Kansas, where Carry Amelia Nation be- 
gan her devastating career like a six-cylin- 
der tornado, will know the hatchet again, if 
Mrs. Mary Frazee, President of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Arkansas City, carries out her intention. 
It was at Wichita, in Kansas, which had 
been legally “dry” and illegally “wet” for 
more than half a century, that the fifty-four- 
year-old Amazon for the first time took a 
bartender by surprize, carried the saloon by 
assault, smashed a $1,500 mirror to pieces, 
toweled “Cleopatra at the Bath” with a vol- 
ley of stones, swept off all the bottles and 
glasses with a mighty sweep of an iron bar, 
and shrieked “Glory to God! Peace on 
earth; good-will toward men,” until a detec- 
tive enveloped her in his arms and carried 
her off, screaming, to jail. 


Her hatchet became a symbol; her name 
a watchword for the White Ribboners and 
a terror to the “trade.” Dead these many 
years, her ghost comes back to haunt the 
“My fighting 
blood is up,” Mrs. Frazee is reported to have 
said. “I am ready to go in with my hatchet 
anywhere the law is being violated. I mean 
a hatchet, and I am not speaking figura- 
tively. Every woman promised to-day to 
take her hatchet and go with me if it be- 
comes necessary.” 
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scenes of her early raids. 


This was two days after the State had 
voted to retain its fifty-four-year-old prohibi- 
tion amendment. The organization voted 
also to send a letter to President Roosevelt 
reminding him of “his promise to protect 
the dry States.” 

By a curious paradox, wet States say the 
shoe is on the other foot, and are seeking 
protection from the flood of illicit liquor 
poured into them from the “dry” States. It 
is in the “dry” States of Dixie, report Fed- 
eral authorities, that the moon shines the 
brightest, and moonshine flows the longest. 
Cheaper than lawful liquor, the imitation 
finds a ready market in the citadels of re- 
peal. 


A Militant Program 


Nothing daunted by these lapses, Mrs. 
Ida B. Wise Smith of Des Moines, President 
of the National W.C.T.U., is clinging to the 
flying coat tails of prohibition. At its na- 
tional convention in Cleveland she told 
1,000 delegates that “a new saloon is here, 
infinitely more dangerous than the old,” 
and urged with a vigor still youthful despite 
her sixty-two years that a five-point, five- 
year program of education and action be 
instituted against alcohol, and “allied social 
perils.” 


“A single legalized saloon to-day, with the 
social allure which modern advertising gives 
is a greater menace to a community,” she 
said, “than any number of speakeasies. 
These could be closed by honest officials, 
but the saloon continues because the State 
authorizes it.” For forty years Mrs. Smith 
has carried on the good fight. Intensely 
religious, she has received honorary ordina- 
tion in the Church of Christ, can recite sey- 
eral thousand verses. 


Her fondness for blue dresses in no wise 
detracts from her militancy, and she only 
laughed when she received ten cents in an 
anonymous letter saying the dime was to 
start a fund to clear her out of the country. 
In spite of the dictionary, she says that tem- 
perance always has meant to her “total 
abstinence.” 


Her program—adopted by the convention 
—includes continuance of the campaign to 
eliminate liquor advertising from the radio 
and the press. “The W.C.T.U.,” she said, 
“has never ceased to fight for abolition of 
the liquor traffic. Neither will it falter, nor 
compromise, until that great enemy of the 
body, soul, and society is utterly abolished.” 


lurs. Smith was ably seconded by Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, of Brooklyn, New York, 
World President of the W.C.T.U., who, in a 
church address, said that “experience has 
shown that the experiment of legalizing the 
sale of liquor means an increase in con- 
sumption,” and that “Christian people can 
advance the cause of temperance by being 


total abstainers, and by refusing to serve: 
or drink intoxicating liquors.” 

Brave words, a layman might say, frome 
women uncowed by defeat. For of those: 
States which voted on the question of repeal 
in the recent election, Kansas was the only; 
one to vote dry. West Virginia, Florida, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Wyoming repealed thein 
dry laws. 


More disheartening to the drys, perhaps, 
is the statement of R. E. Tuttle, actin 
supervisor for the Atlanta district of 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina, that the moonshiners in dry Dixie lea 
the nation in the production of illicit liquor. 
Florida is out of the dry column now, but; 
the “dew” still percolates through he 
glades. In his district, said Mr. Tuttle, 
there are approximately twice as many stills; 
in operation as during the peak prohibitions 
years. Moreover, the moonshine is of in+ 
ferior grade. 


In August of this year, Mr. Tuttle’s char 
showed, 513 stills were captured in the 
Atlanta district, which compared with 27 
stills captured the same month in 1932. I 
the New York district, a wet region with) 
many times the population of the South- 
eastern States, only fifty stills were captured 
in 1934, as compared with 129 in 1932. The 
increase of moonshining in the Southers 
territory Mr. Tuttle attributed to the at 
tempt of the makers to invade wet territory 
and undersell legal manufacturers. 


This reminded the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of a pertinent paragraph in the Rocke-| 
feller report issued before repeal: 


“If, in the end, a few dry strongholds re-, 
main, they should not forget they have a 
responsibility to the States in which intoxi- 
cants are legally obtainable. . . . Such sur-, 


viving dry areas will become a paradise for} 
(Continued on page 29) 


Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith 


November 24, 1934 


Philanthropic Foundations 


The ledger value of the capital assets of 
fourteen of the nation’s largest foundations, 
totaling almost $549,000,000 in 1933, has 
not been reduced by the depression. In 
fact, the 1933 ledger value was 0.7 per cent. 
over the 1930 value. 


_ The announcement was made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the headquarters 
of which are in New York City. The or. 
ganizations included in its survey are the 
three great Rockefeller and four great Car- 
negie funds, and the Burke, Buhl, Common- 
wealth, Falk, Milbank, New York, and 
Russell Sage Foundations. The market 
value of these holdings was not disclosed. 


_ Changes in market value were disclosed 
by two funds. The holdings of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund dropped to $1,700,000 be- 
tween 1930 and 1932, but mounted to 
$5,200,000 in 1933, a gain of 205 per cent. 
over the previous year. Variations of less 
than 10 per cent. in any of the three years 
were reported in the portfolio of the New 
York Community Trust. 


_ Capital assets of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, at ledger value, were $10,900,000 
greater in 1933 than in 1930, the total in 
1933 being nearly $153,600,000. A decline 
of $1,000,000, or 1 per cent., was shown 
by the Carnegie Corporation for the three 
years. It remains the largest American 
foundation, with assets of more than $158,- 
‘000,000. 


— Methodism vs. Militarism 

AL he peace committees of six Methodist 
conferences in Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri, which met recently in Topeka, have 
voted to fight militarism in all its forms. 

Beginning with indorsement of the 
League of Nations and World Court, the 
committees condemned “economic exploi- 
tation and imperialism, the private owner- 
ship of munitions industries, armed inter- 
yention in foreign countries for the protec- 
tion of any and all investments of American 
capital, and the protective tariffs which 
create tension.” 

* Every Methodist pastor in the three States 
was urged to focus public attention on 
attempts of college students to do away with 
compulsory military education, and to “dis- 
courage attendance at Citizens Military 
Training Camps.” It was recommended 
also that “the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps would be investigated . . . to deter- 
mine the interest of munition-makers in its 
support and maintenance.” 

The resolution recited: “We deplore the 
fact that such institutions as Civilian Con- 
servation Camps and the Boy Scouts of 
America are being used to spread militaris- 
tic propaganda.” 

The report favored systematic peace prop- 
aganda, and that the Methodist Church 
withdraw its ministers from the chaplaincy 
in the United States Army, substituting 
therefor pastoral care under the Church’s 
own control. Subsidy for men serving in 
the armed forces also was recommended. 
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A Jewish Writers’ Symposium on Radicalism 


Several Hebrew Authors and Publicists Believe the A pparently Rising 
Tide of Fascism Inevitably Will Victimize Minority Races 


“This Is Dictatorship; Ours Is 
Leadership” 


—Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Not long ago James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, and warm friend 
of the Jews, warned them that the affiliation 
of many Jews with Communism is leading 
to general belief that Jewry and Com- 
munism are synonymous. He pleaded that 
representative Jews use their influence to 
stay the flow to Communism, and warned 
them that “if the: Américan nation ever gets 
the idea that the Jewish race and Com- 
munism are synonymous, there is a pos- 
sibility of a pogrom that will make those 
of the Czar’s era in Russia look like a small 
parade. The Jewish race is noted for its 
ability to build up a culture and nations, 
and the members of the race have nothing 
in common with Communism, which seeks 
to tear down culture and government.” 


Mr. Gerard’s admonition was the result 
of his personal observations of a Commu- 
nist gathering ins:New York City, where, he 
said, a large majority of the participants 
were Jews. 


A different picture was given by Samuel 
Untermyer, noted Jewish lawyer, who said 
that Jewish membership in the Communist 
Party is infinitesimal, and that the Commu- 
nist Party formed but an infinitesimal part 
—approximately 29,000—of the population 
of the United States. 


Be that as it may, a number of Jewish 
writers contributing to a symposium in 
Opinion, a journal of Jewish life and letters 
published in New York, believe that the 
apparently rising tide of Fascism inevitably 
will victimize minority races and religions, 
and that the Jew must throw in his lot with 
liberal and radical movements. In paren- 
theses, it might be added that Arnold Zweig, 
noted German Jewish author, wrote in The 
Sentinel, Chicago Jewish weekly, that none 
should “doubt that in very many European 
countries the nationalists would bring about 
the expulsion and extermination of the Jews 


if this could be done without fear of inter- 
vention or retribution.” 


Fascist brigades of varicolored shirting 
have been formed in this country, also, and 
there is not lacking a rather wide-spread 
apprehension among Jews that they will be 
among the principal targets of the Fascist 
ritual of purification. 


Opinion is edited by James Waterman 
Wise, liberal-minded son of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, whose own tongue is as a scorpion 
to intolerance. The symposium is based on 
a previous article in Opinion by Rebecca 
Pitts whose thesis is that the basic causes 
of present-day anti-Semitism are economic, 
and that the “obsolescent capitalist order, 
based on the profit system, is resorting to 
Fascist expedients” to keep itself in power. 
These expedients, Miss Pitts maintained, 
include persecution of minorities to divert 
popular attention from the issues at stake, 
and to fight Fascism effectively, she said, 
the great masses of Jews must throw in their 
lot with the revolutionary workers. 


“T fully agree with Rebecca Pitts’s analy- 
sis of the Jewish situation,” wrote Michael 
Alper, a graduate of the Jewish Institution 
of Religion, “that anti-Semitism is prima- 
rily an economic phenomenon which will 
disappear with the destruction of the cap- 
italist system.(vide the Soviet Union) ; and 
that if the Jew wishes to survive, he must 
identify himself with the historic movement 
(Communism) that is destined for creative 
survival.” 


Fascism vs. Communism 


Mr. Alper said that “as the crisis will 
continue to deepen, the economic struggle 
will be not between capitalism and social- 
ism, but between Fascism and Communism. 
The middle class will hold the balance of 
power, and the outcome of the struggle 
will rest in their hands. To the extent that 
Jews will aline themselves with Fascism, to 
that extent will they be doomed, not merely 
economically, but also culturally, both as 
Jews and citizens. Only Communism can 
save them as against Fascism.” 


“There is no group where cut-throat 
capitalism has taken a more dread toll than 
among middle-class Jews,” wrote Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, chairman of the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis. “They might 
turn with others of their class to Fascism 
were it not for their racial sympathy with 
the prophetic ideals, and their realization 
that the Jewishness which is still meaning- 
ful to them makes them inevitably victims 
of Fascist chauvinistic propaganda. The 
fear of rousing prejudice may somewhat 
arrest the process, but the inevitable trend 
of the Jewish masses in this economic re- 
valuation is toward the Left.” 

“As threatens 


Fascism our 
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country,” 
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The Importance of Being Emily 


“Brittle Heaven” Brings. New Light to Bear on the Fast Disappearing Mystery of Emily 
Dickinson and the Identity of the Man Who Inspired Her Poems | 


EXT. probably, to the now 
faint question of what ever 
became of Charlie Ross, 

the most important long-distance 
mystery in American fireside chat 
has been the identity of the man 
who so captivated Emily Dickin- 
son that she wrote poetry by the 
bale in a futile attempt to still the 
beating of her heart. Frivolous 
and prying souls, eager to disclose 
the undoubtedly fetching person, 
have named half a dozen as the 
possibilities with, in each tabula- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Charles Wads- 
worth, a Philadelphia dominie, 
heading the list. 

Thanks nowto “Brittle Heaven.” 
the honor of having inspired one 
of America’s truly great poets is 
shorn from the Rev. Dr..Wads- 
worth and a dashing military man, 
Capt. Edward Bissell Hunt, is 
accused. The new play comes 
on the heels of four important 
biographies and at least one other drama 
on the subject and, so spirited, so persua- 
sive and real does it seem, that hence- 
forth any writer on the subject will have to 
marshal bristling facts to disprove the Hunt 
theory. 


The Messrs. Vincent York and Frederick 
J. Pohl spin a plausible and romantic story 
to show that Emily not only received flaming 
inspiration from Captain Hunt but, im re- 
ceiving it, deceived her once best friend, 
Helen Fiske Hunt, wife of the thrilling 
soldier. 

Helen Fiske Hunt was the Amherst girl 
who grew up to write “Ramona.” Emily 
Dickinson was the Amherst girl who grew 
up to be one of the most ardent of our poets 
and the most deliberate of our husband- 
stealers and that in a time when the theft of 
a husband was no minute felony. 


Forthright, Blunt, Brilliant 


In the early ‘sixties well-born young 
women, if they had the misfortune to fall 
in love with a friend’s husband, locked the 
sad truth in their secret hearts and went on 
about the business of baking cakes and 
Emily, forthright, blunt, 
brilliant, was well-born but the only lock- 
ing up she did was of the more candid of 
her romantic verses. And, after her death, 
even these came to light—and were pub- 
lished. 

It was this publication after death which 
was the source of the only other play ever 
written about Miss Dickinson. Three sea- 
sons ago Susan Glaspell wrote “Alison’s 
House,” a gentle and uneventful tap-danc- 
ing of the Dickinson family’s dismayed 
skeletons. 
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keeping house. 


Much to every one’s enormous 


Dorothy Gish and Helen Huberth in the final scene of “Brittle 
Heaven,” the new play about Emily Dickinson 


astonishment, including, no doubt, Miss 
Glaspell’s, the play received the Pulitzer 


The Ten Best Plays 


(The plays in this list are the choice 
of this department, and are not neces- 
sarily the consensus. As more plays 
are produced, the list will be revised. 
The order of listing is alphabetical, 
and has no relation to merit.) 


“Continental Varieties,” a 
vaudeville in the Buropean 
with Lucienne Boyer 
Escudero — starred. At 
Theater. 

“Conversation Piece,’ bland words, 
music, and lyrics by Noél Coward, 
with an exceptional performance by 
the beloved Yvonne Printemps. At the 
44th Street Theater. 


“Judgment Day,’ Elmer Rice’s vio- 
lent melodrama about a European dic- 
tator and his fanatical supporters. At 
the Belasco Theater. 

“Life Begins at 8:40,” a large, opu- 
lent, sprawling musical revue studded 
with beautiful scenery, girls and 
clowns. At the Winter Garden. 


“Merrily We Roll Along,” a play in 


super- 
manner 
and Vicente 
the Little 


reverse, covering the years from 1934 


to 1916 in the life of a dramatist. 
the Music Box Theater. 


“Personal Appearance,” an impious, 
outrageous comedy debunking tours 
by film stars. The funniest show of 
the new season. At Henry Miller’s 
Theater, 

“Small Miracle,” a melodrama, in 
the “Grand Hotel’ technique, the ac- 
tion of which takes place in the lounge 
of a theater during the course of a 
play’s performance. At the Golden 
Theater. 


“The Distaff Side,’ a distinguished 
English play about the women in one 
family, and what happened to them. 
At the Booth Theater. 

“The Farmer Takes a Wife,” richly 
satisfying folk-play of the Erie Canal 
in the ’fifties at the time of the en- 
croachment of the railroads. At the 
46th Street Theater. 

“The Great Waltz,” a vast and costly 
operetta spending $500,000 to prove 
that the elder Strauss was jealous of 
his son, At the Center Theater, 

W. B. 


At 


Prize. For a few weeks there wa 
undisciplined talk of cowhidin; 
the Prize Committee, but that fadee 
when the Committee went int! 
shamed solitude and the silences 
“Alison’s House” had to do wit! 
controversy within the family con 
cerning the desirability of making 
public poems which so plainly ex 
posed a furious attachment for ; 
married man. The elders fearee 
the scandal, the youngsters fearee 
the oblivion of their genius sister 
But this spirited, well-traced 
and knowing play does no suck 
frittering with debatable facts. 
takes the origins from Josephina 
Pollitt’s biography, “Emily Dic 
inson: The Human Backgroune 
of Her Poetry,” and _ translate; 
them into terms of theater. Cares 
fully, with rare understanding, ij 
establishes the girlhood friendshi 
of Emily and Helen, showing it t 
have been one of the most beaut 
ful and fated friendships. Then the per 
son of the captain is introduced and thel 
beautiful but fated friendship crumble} 
into small, protesting pieces. From the he 
ginning, altho she first believed him a mo 
ster and a libertine, Emily is helpless 
caught up by the magnetic captain. 


Miss Dorothy Gish, who has never mad# 
a bad performance in her life, makes ai 
exceptionally fine one in the réle of Emil 
Dickinson. Here is no languishing, pale, an: 
frustrated poet smiling bleakly through he 
bitter tears. Rather, as Miss Gish play: 
her, here is a courageous and factual woma 
whose intellect inexorably prevented he? 
from being either simpering or weak. 


The fate of literary plays customarily i: 
disappointing. In the Times Square theat 
ter the canny managers flee from the pre 
duction of them as tho from a particular! 
virulent plague. In the elegant language o} 
the boys, “they don’t make a nickel,” andi 
naturally, a play that doesn’t make a nickel} 
or can’t, is a play to be avoided night and 
day. It is possible that “Brittle Heaven’) 
won’t make a nickel, but even if it doesn’! 
it will have satisfied a great many persons 
weary of the lithographs of contemporary 
drama and it will have performed the still 
more needful task of stripping away muell 
of the hollow and certainly silly legend tha 
has grown up about the vague personality o 
MissDickinson. 

“Brittle Heaven” transforms Emily Dick 
inson from a national, and irritating, mys 
tery into a human, and beguiling, person. 


That, presumably, is what the theater is 
for. | 


(“Letters and Art’ continued on page 24) 


WoAICIS 
10 REFINE OTI 


ARS START EASIER THIS WINTER 


WHAT 
7 MOBILOIL ARCTI 
DOES FOR YOU 


STARTS MUCH EASIER ... whi 
i| means faster starting in cold weathe 
as well as less drain on your batter 
less strain on your starter and Ie 
wear and tear on your engine, 


LASTS LONGER... by actual te: 
gives as muchas 25% greater mileas 
You save up to 25% on oil purchas« 


MUCH CLEANER... you’ll find - 
gum, no sludge, no stuck rings or gu 
med valves caused by use of this o 


peratures—protecting yourcar agai 
the danger of ‘‘dry’’ starts due to | 
that grows stiff on cold mornings. 


RESISTS HEAT...holds its body 
high engine temperatures, giving f 
protectionto moving parts at all tim 


4 FLOWS QUICKLY... at low te 


) OIL IS MADE— not found! Socony- Vacuum 
sers never stop seeking ways to make Mobiloil 
—nevyer stop checking on its quality. They spent 
1s putting the finishing touches on the Clearosol 
ss. Such perseverance is what makes good oil. 


‘ARDS COMING, weather experts say. A large 
n of the country can expect to see scenes like 
yon. Many cars will be caught unprepared. Take 
neces with yours. Put new Mobiloil Arcticin your 
ease at once and ayoid many Winter troubles. 
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Dieckens’s 


“Pickwick” Being Set to Music 


British Composer-Conductor Using Nearly All of the Original Text of 
the Famous Stories for His Operatic Venture 


Lax summer, Albert Coates, the con- 
ductor, managed to steal a few hours from 
his stand in the concert-hall and pursue his 
muse in the creative field of composing. Mr. 
Coates has long neglected this phase of 
musical activity, and 
has been devoting much 
of his time to conduct- 
ing. His schedule re- 
cently took him to En- 
gland, the Baltic States, 
Russia, and Austria. 
Last summer he con- 
ducted the Vienna Phil-* 
harmonic during the 
same period that Tos- 
canini was guest-con- 
ductor of that cele- 
brated unit. 


But Mr. Coates de- 
cided that he must con- 
tinue with his compos- 
ing. At his villa on 
Lake Maggiore, he 
found time to finish a 
cello concerto, which 
he had been working 
on, and which is to be 
played by Piatigorsky. 
A group of art-songs, in the delicate Coates 
manner, also came from the pen of the 
busy composer-conductor. But, even more 
important than these items, Mr. Coates 
brought a work which is very dear to his 
heart a step nearer completion. This is his 
new operatic venture, a setting for Charles 
Dickens’s great masterpiece, “Pickwick.” 
Visitors to the villa are whispering about 
the score for this opera, which by now has 
reached such a point that Mr. Coates plays 
it every now and again for guests. 

He is employing almost the entire origi- 
nal text of the Dickens story for his libretto. 
With this rich and vivid material, the work 
will be one of great scope, and destined to 
hold an important place among the truly 
great musical dramas of this century. As 
with all the adaptations from literature, 
the problem arises when the librettist sets 
about to condense the material for theatri- 
cal use. A natural and psychological se- 
quence of the important and vital episodes 
must be maintained, and, yet, quantities of 
valuable dramatic material must be aban- 
doned to fit the piece into stage require- 
ments. Mr. Coates believes that he has 
solved this part of his problem with the in- 
troduction of many novel features for an 
opera. He plans to present the opus in four 
acts and twelve scenes. Four of the scenes 
are to be film interludes depicting, in rapid 
and concise fashion, the intricate and sec- 
ondary phases of the action. A preliminary 
sketching of his plan gives an indication of 
the thought he has devoted to his libretto 
and lovers of the Dickens tale will enjoy the 
idea: 

Act 
first, Rochester's maneuvers are set 
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scenes. In the 
forth, 


one contains two 


Albert Coates 


and these are followed by an orchestral in- 
terlude, with cinema. The second scene re- 
veals Manon Farm and Dingley Dell. ac- 
companied by a film of the cricket scenes, 
with a fugue, all making for balance. 

In the second act, 
Mr. Coates calls for an- 
other set of two scenes. 
In the first of these 
Manon Farm and Ding- 
ley Dell are revealed, 
followed by a sym- 
phonic interlude — the 
Pickwick Scherzo — 
with accompanying film 
of Aunt Rachel’s elope- 
ment with Jingle. The 
second scene is set in 
the courtyard of the 
White Hart Inn, Lon- 
don, and,-in this scene, 
Sam Weller makes his 
first appearance. 

The third -act is 
broken up into four 
scenes. Scene one is at 
Mrs. Bardell’s, Goswell 
Road, London. The 
second shows the 
Eatonsville Elections, and the third is at 
Dodson and Fogg’s. For the fourth scene, 
the action is brought .to the courtyard of 
the Guildhall. Here the cinema is used 
to depict the breach of promise trial, with 
the witnesses in the box. Four scenes are 
again used in the fourth and last act. 


In the first of this series, the Debtor’s 
Prison in The Fleet is shown, and the fa- 
mous scene with Jingle is given at this point. 
The second scene continues, but morning 
has come. The scene concludes with Mrs. 
Bardell being ushered into The Fleet. The 
third scene, is at Mr. Pickwick’s private 
apartment in The Fleet. The action stops 
at the point when he is persuaded to leave 
the prison. A musical interlude follows in- 
cluding an octet and a finale. The last 
scene of the opera is set in the garden of 
Pickwick’s country-house, and all ends with 
the wedding march for Emily Wardle. 


Mr. Coates, however, will not desert the 
podium while “Pickwick” is being brought 
to completion. 
pearances in many parts of the world. A 
studio performance of “Salome” for the 
British Broadcasting Company is to be fol- 
lowed by conducting engagements in Riga, 
Koyno, and Russia. Later on, Mr. Coates 
will venture to Vienna, where he will lead 
the Vienna Philharmonic. In the same city 
he will direct productions of Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan” for the famous 
Staatsoper. In the new year, Mr. Coates 
plans to give a new work in London. This 
is to be the first symphony of a new com- 
poser, Yuli Shaporim. It is an elaborate 
work scored for double orchestra, and em- 
ploying a chorus of 370 voices. 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


His schedule calls for ap-' 


New York Audiences Acclaim 
Casey and the Abbey Player 7 


On intermittent evenings, Sean O’Casey,, 
the play-boy of the Abbey Theater, has two. 
works being performed in New York. One 
is “Within the Gates,” a fiercely contentious: 
invention, and the other, thanks to the pres- 
ent visit of the players from the Dublin) 
capital of contemporary Irish drama, is 
“The Plough and the Stars.” And when) 
New York is not devoting its whole evening 
to O’Casey, it is turning to the Abbey actors | 
for old favorites and new pets. 


No graveled Irish swarmed over the foot- 
lights and battered the actors when the 
present engagement of the Abbey group 
began with “The Plough and the Stars.” 
Instead, a large audience sat back, relaxed, 
and enjoyed every moment of the play’s| 
four—and once inflammatory—acts. When | 
it first was played here some years ago, the | 
producer. awed by reports from Dublin 
describing the riots there when the play 
made its début, called for the police and 
stationed them, clubs in hand, in the aisles. 


Some elder followers of the Abbey’s 
actors professed to find a small lack in the | 
visiting company. They yearned for the | 
richness of Maire O’Neill and the suave 
rightness of Arthur Sinclair, closing their 
prejudiced eyes to the performances of 
Barry Fitzgerald, Eileen Crowe, May Craig, 
and Maureen Delany. 


Whatever the loyal elders may have felt, 
the younger and more eager supporters. of 
the Dublin visitors described Fitzgerald as 
one of the sublimest clowns in the current 
theater, a resourceful, knowing, canny, and 
completely acceptable character-buffoon 
who kept his audience rocking with laugh- 
ter. Not much more than that can be asked 
of a pantaloon. 


Short Tour of America 


The only evident restlessness in the first 
audiences was that aroused by impatience, | 
and the impatience rose out of a wish to get _ 
the old plays in the repertory done with so 
that at least two of the new plays—“Look at 
the Heffernans” and “Grogan and the Fer- 
ret”—might be seen. The latter is a typical 
village folk-play concerning a badgered in- — 
dividual in the town and the ferret, or town 
gossip. Eileen Crowe, so excellent as the 
young Nora Clitheroe in “The Plough and 
the Stars,” is the destructive gossip of the 
new play. 

The Abbey Players had been on a short 
American tour before coming to New York, 
performing mainly in New England cities, 
and after the Manhattan engagement will 
start out on a long swing across the Con- 
tinent. Thus far, and including the New 
York stand, the tour has been remarkably 
successful. And there is small wonder for 
it, because here, with or without some of 
the veteran blessings in the Abbey roster, 
is a company making substantial, under- 
standing performances of the best plays 
from Ireland. Their wit has savor and their 
philosophy has weight, and the combina- 
tion makes for something brave in the 
theater. 
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Current Poetry 


Insolicited contributions to this department 
ill not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not acceptable 


- SANCTUARY 


By KENDALL BANNING 


ot when your banners sweep the sky 
And lips of friends your feats acclaim, 
for when gay youth goes riding by 
With pulse astir and eyes aflame; 
for when your laughter echoes through 
The halls of revelry, and men 
ecord you praise, my dear, do you 
Have any need of me. 

But when 
he garlands wither, and. the rust 
Has silenced lutes that strummed the dance, 
nd golden dreams have turned to dust 
Beneath the chariot wheels of chance; 
Vhen sorrow sets upon your eyes 
The trace of frustrate hopes, and when 
he lonely heart, in longing, cries : 
Out through the night— 

Come to me then! 

—Wings (New York) 


I WILL LEAVE THIS HOUSE 


By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


will leave this tired of this 
house 
nd too much talk; 


will walk dewn to the sea where the wind 


house, being 


blows 

‘the waves to chalk, 

md the sand scratches like a_e silver 
mouse. 


will leave everything here and walk. 


do not knew why grass like golden leather 

Vhipped into strings 

hould quiet the heart, or why this autumn 
weather, 

his salt that stings 

ly eyes and eyelids 
gether— 

do not know the reason for such things. 


should heal me alto- 


only know that here are walls that harden 
he eyes and brain; 
only Know words 
pardon— 
nly to hurt again; 
nd that the sea is 
garden 3 
ripping with silver wind and silver rain. 
—Harper’s Magazine 


hiss and hurt and 


like Death’s emerald 


WICKLOW TINKER GIRL 
By W. M. LETTS 


here was a tinker girl I met, 
he March wind blew her haj 
he looked at me, she laugh 
hat day at Aughrim Fair 
he had no shawl about ¥ 7 
hat was so bright and g@igfrrel-red, +” 
ut what-had I to say toj@ite — 

Those dusty feet were b endl 

he tinker girl she passddgme by 

ne day I walked Bpoaee ’Clash 

he spring itself was in h. ref ace, 

ut why should I be rash’ ne 

_farmer’s son must look Ser gold, 
attle and wives are boug' wednd sold, 
it tinker girls they beg % wWidesteal, 
rom fools that have the he 

saw the tinker girl again? 
he travelled through Greenap, 


rom door to door she hawked™aer_ wares; 


in mug and jug and can. 

he river there runs golden brown, 

> like her eyes your heart would drown 
Thile looking in them till she said, 
You’re staring hard, young man!” 
followed her to Glenmalure, 

Then all the whins were gold, 

nd tho the sun was on the grass 

he April wind blew cold. 

he tinker girl still laughs at men. 

he left me lonely in the glen. 

he stole my watch, she stole my youth, 


nd left me wise and old. 
—Yale Review 
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They have a way all their own of cooling the smoke 
... Sifting out irritants .... giving you unspoiled flavor. 
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Gath of the Sun. By Russell Owen. 
(New York: The John Day Company; 
$2.50.) 


Some of the rumors long whispered 
about the first Byrd expedition to 
Antarctica break into print in Russell 
Owen’s long - delayed 
diary of his experi- 
ences, “South of the 
Sun.” 

Owen, an experi- 
enced reporter, went 
south as the expe- 
dition’s official _his- 
torian, and sent the 
syndicated—and also, 
~as we now learn, 
carefully censored— 
radio dispatches from 
Little America. But 
when he returned, in 1929, his expected 
book did not appear. Instead, we had 
first, Commander Byrd’s parade account of 
the expedition, with its careful allotment 
of a few words of well-chosen praise to 
each member of the party, and criticism 
of none, a report as carefully judicious as 
a diplomatic dispatch. Then came Laur- 
ence Gould’s “Cold,” in which the geologist 
told, for popular readers, of the efforts 
of the scientists. Now comes Russell 
Owen’s human story. It, too, had its evi- 
dently diplomatic moments; the author! 
himself speaks of “self-imposed restraint” ; 
but the book sheds new light and has vivid 
pages. It wasn’t. all fun, heroism, and 
triumph in the Antarctic. 

“Why, they look just like ordinary men,” 
a woman watcher said when the boys were 
loading the City of New York. 

“What does she expect, wings?” asked 
one of the dead-tired adventurers. 


Brabazon, New York 


Russell Owen 


The ship was overloaded; the unpaid 
amateur sailors were pretty bad; the 
famous system was not quite so systematic 
as appeared in Mr. Owen’s contemporary 
radio reports. Some of the men who could 
not find room to stretch out at night on 
board the ship were annoyed at another 
who had found room for his evening clothes 
and his harp. Snow-glasses were forgotten 
until they reached New Zealand; there 
were no wooden spoons for use on the 
trail, where metal spoons froze to the 
mouth. The trail-cookers didn’t work; 
and the camp-stoves, in which soft coal 
was burned, had been built for hard coal. 
And the perfect commander appears in 
Mr. Owen’s story, which is reported to 
have suffered a little censorship itself, as 
a nervous, jittery chief, who once dived 
into the water in hasty gallantry when 
| what was needed was his supervision of 
the launching of a life-boat; his dive 
meant only that he, too, had to be rescued. 
the ether 
| was the subject of most careful considera- 
| tion. When the Fairchild plane was 
| grounded, out of gasoline, a few hundred 
miles from camp, Mr. Owen had difficulty 
in explaining it. 


very message sent across 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 
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The meteorologists did not want it sais 
that the shortage of gasoline was due t 
unexpected head winds; that would reflec 
on their forecasts. Owen first wrote that th) 
trouble was due to a “gas leak.” Tha 
angered the mechanic who had gone ove; 
the plane. Finally he made it “cause 
unknown,” which was the truth. 


It was dirty and lonely and also na 
lonely enough in Little America. The me} 
were crowded together and got on eac! 
other’s nerves. Mr. Owen calls men onl) 
by their titles, but his highest praise fot 
steady nerves and calm efficiency goes t} 
Bernt Balchen, the chief pilot, to Docto 
Gould, the geologist, and to the expedj 
tion’s sailmaker, a Norwegian jack-of-al] 
trades, who serenely carved ship’s model! 
in the polar night. Most of the adventurers 
huddled in their dark, smoky cabins, livee 
at the lowest-common-denominator level of 
men in herds. Their language was lous 
and dirty. Sometimes it got on Owen’ 
nerves. 


Sometimes the boys mitigated th 
monotony by tunneling through the one] 
and tapping the fifty gallons of alcohd 
“for photographic purposes,” or the medi 
cal supplies, and concocting effectively i 
toxicating, if tasteless, beverages. Some 
times the results came close to being mut 
derous. There was a particularly larg 
celebration upon the anniversary of th 
commander’s flight over the North Pole. | 


But there was always in the backgroun 
a consciousness that the expedition, camp} 
ing so almost comfortably in the Antarctil 
night, was making history. Mr. Owe 
gives rapturous descriptions of the might 
ice-barrier, of the pressure ridges, of th 
dignified, fearless penguins, of the viet 


of the lonely, snowy continent from thi 
air. 


And for all his annoyances his fing, 
verdict is in agreement with the docto» 
who said that the more he got to know mert 
the better he liked them. 


Worth Reading 


_Ked Heifer. By F. D. Davison. (New 
York: Coward-McCann ; $2). yee 
biography of an Australian cow; a 
new addition to the all-too-short list 
of animal classics. 


, Fire on the Andes. By Carleton 
seals. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company; $3). The story of Peru, 
once the home of America’s greatest 
civilization, a country due, in Mr. 
Beals’s view, for another explosion, 
The Curse of Bigness. By Louis 
D. Brandeis, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. (New 
York: The Viking Press ; $3.) Essays 
and addresses of a lifetime of con- 


sistent critical optimism. 
Liquid Claims and National Wealth, 


By_Adolh A. Berle, Jr., and Victoria 
J. Pederson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; $2.50.) An original, 
profound and statesmanlike study of 
the effect upon modern society of ex- 
cessive concentration upon “liquid” 
forms of wealth, arguing that. this 
makes for a fragile social structure, 

All Around the Town. 3y Herbert 
Asbury. (New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf; $2.50). About fantastic char- 
acters who used to roam the sidewalks 
of New York. 
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The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLD REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
sive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
otice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


crummy ; shindy.—“L. K. H.,” Palmetto, 
a.—The present use of crummy, meaning 
heap,” is a natural outcome of its original 
ise. The dictionary records that crummy 
ans “full of crums or littered with crums.” 
nce, anything that is crummy shows an 
tidy or neglected appearance. The ex- 
sion to “cheap,” in the sense of “mean, 
or, disreputable,” is a logical step. 


‘ 


The old slang term shindy, meaning “a 
tous conflict; a rumpus or a row,” has 
en in use since 1821. Shindig, first re- 
rded in 1892, is probably a modified form 
shindy, and designates a party somewhat 
s riotous than a shindy. 


ex-service man; veteran.—“H. C. H.,” 
naha, Neb.—These terms are often 
ysely used interchangeably. An ex-ser- 
‘e man is one who has formerly been a 
ldier or sailor; he may be young or old, 
d may have served a few months or have 
own old in the service. Nothing in the 
‘m indicates age or length of service. 
operly speaking, however, the term 
teran, when applied to one who is or who 
is a soldier or sailor, denotes a man “long 
lined,” or who “has grown old in ser- 
ec”; hence, it does not properly apply to 
roung man or to a man with a short record 
service. It is from the Latin veteranus, 
saning “old,” or, when used in a military 
nse, “an old tried soldier.” 


plantation.—“E. T. T.,”’ Honolulu, T. H. 
The word plantation is derived from the 
tin plantatio, meaning “a planting,” and 
is early employed to designate the estab- 
hment of a church, the settling of people 
a new location, the founding of a colony. 


In the sense, “the settlement of persons 
some locality; especially the planting of 
colony; colonization,” the word dates 
ym 1586. With the meaning, “a settle- 
nt in a new or conquered country; a 
lony,” the word dates from 1614. We 
ve the term in this sense in the official 
me of the state, “Rhode Island and Provi- 
nce Plantations.” The meaning, “an 
ate or farm, especially in a tropical or 
btropical country, on which cotton, to- 
cco, sugar-cane, coflee, or other crops are 
ltivated,” dates back at least to 1706, for 
is defined in the sixth edition of Phillips’ 
ctionary, “a Spot of Ground in Amer- 
. for the planting of Tobacco, Sugar- 
nes, etc.” 


subtile, subtle.—“B. M.,’’ Miami, Fla.— 
ese words have been constantly used as 
erchangeable terms by good writers, but 
sre seems to be a present tendency to dis- 
suish them by making swbtile an attribute 
things, and subtle a characteristic of 
nd. Subtle is the later form of the word. 
is used preferably when the derogatory 
fae at crafty ia to he exnressed. 


FD 
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IN THE WORLD COME FROM HAWAII 


COMES FROM DOLE-GROWN HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLES 


Every one knows that Hawaii grows the finest pineapples obtainable. 
And DOLE-grown Hawaiian pineapples are the very pick of all Hawaiian 
pineapples. That’s why they produce the most delicious juice you've ever 
tasted. DOLE vacuum-packing retains the rare flavor, and the important 
nutritive elements. Buy a dozen cans of DOLE pure, unsweetened Pineapple 
Juice from your grocer today, and write for new recipe book “Morning, 
Noon and Night,” sent free. Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii. Sales Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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“One Tropic Are 
has heated my 5 cars 


the lastS years 


“My TROPIC-AIRE Heater was pur- 
chased in January, 1926,” writes E. J. 
Erickson, Minneapolis. “It has been in- 
stalled in five different automobiles...a 
1925 Studebaker 6 Coach, a 1927 Stude- 
baker 6, a Studebaker 8 Dictator, an 
Essex and lastly in a Cheyrolet where it is 
still in use. During these 8 years, this 
TROPIC-AIRE Heater has provided com- 
fortable warmth during cold weather in 
every one of these cars and is still giving 
satisfactory service.” 

This is just one of the many instances 
of long, faithful heating service ‘given by 
TROPIC-AIRE Heaters. They must be 
good to stand up like that. 


TROPIC-AIRE 


THE ORIGINAL FAN-EQUIPPED 
HOT WATER MOTOR VEHICLE HEATER 


The ADVANCED 1934 Models are not only every 
bit as good as the earlier models, which are making 
such pleasing service records... they are even better 
as the result of numerous improvements and refine- 
ments which make them even more efficient, de- 
pendable and long-lived. Yet they are lower-priced 
than earlier models. Public acceptance of 
TROPIC-AIRE requires large volume production, 
which makes greater values possible. 


Patent Nos, 
1684900, 1830691, 
1879152, 1746985, 
1834141, 1892506, 

Other patents 

pending. 


A Model for Every Purse 
to fit ANY Car 


Get the heater of proved efficiency ... the heater 
developed and built by the pioneers in fan-equipped 
hot water motor-vehicle heating, the engineers who 
make the heater used as standard equipment on 
leading bus lines. 

TROPIC-AIRE Heaters are sold by garages and 
car dealers everywhere. Insist on TROPIC-AIRE. 
Write for folder on new models. 


TROPIC-AIRE, Inc. 


56 Eleventh Ave. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ere have been so many compilations of 
wartime newsreels that apparently few 
battle-pictures remain unrevealed. To get 
something comparatively untouched for the 
film version of his magnificent book of 
photographs, “The First World War,” Lau- 
rence Stallings has been forced back to the 
early camera accounts of the background 
of the international struggle. Even in this 


Fox Film 


Hindenburg, the Kaiser, and Ludendorff in conference at 
Headquarters, Spa, Belgium, 1918: a séene from “The First 


World War” 


field he has found only an ancient film— 
taken in 1895, and almost the first news- 
film ever made—of the ancient Bismarck 
addressing his troops. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Stallings has relied on pictures already 
used in the screen’s War chronicles, yet his 
cinematic edition of The First World War 
(AAAA), by dint of brilliant editing, is by 
far the most vivid, impressive, and tremen- 
dously exciting War record yet compiled. 


There is horror, ruin, death, suffering, 
and a terrible hint of things to come, 
throughout the course of the Stallings film, 
and yet it certainly can not be said that it is 
bitter, antiwar propaganda. It is not that 
the editor has made any attempt to be jingo- 
istic, or to shout forth the heroic glories of 
men in battle. It merely happens that Mr. 
Stallings has been a good enough camera 
journalist to set down the important and 
impressive things, no matter what their 
value may be as propaganda, and that the 
addition of screen movement and martial 
music as accompaniment turns even the 
most brutal scenes of carnage into such 
exciting, pulse-quickening stuff that “The 
First World War” becomes a chant of glory, 
rather than a cry of bitterness. As lamen- 
table as is this failure of the screen as peace 
propaganda, there is no denying the mag- 
nificent excitement of the Stallings drama. 
It is the finest of camera records. 

The most exciting part of the film is the 
pre-War background material. The scenes 
showing such famous royal figures as the 
Kaiser, Francis Joseph, Francis Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Nicholas of Monte- 
negro, Nicholas of Russia, and the rest of 
them are curiously exciting. 


On the Current Screen 


The battle episodes, in particular t 
struggle between the British and Germr 
Fleets in the North Sea, the drowning of 1 
crew of an Austrian cruiser in the Adriat 
and the terrible warfare in the Alpine sn) 
between Austria and Italy, make for ma 
nificent pictorial stuff, and, combined w) 
such expert editing and careful use of 
explanatory voice, they result in somethil 

enormously powerful. | 


* * * * 


Kid Millions (AAA*) 
Eddie Cantor in a live 
tuneful and innocent 
amusing extravagal 
about a downtrodden 
phan who falls heir to $4 
000,000 in Egyptian richt 
left him by his archec 
gist father. It has a t 
sequence in technico} 
showing the hero giving; 
elaborate ice-cream pa} 
for the boys and girls | 
New York, which add¢ 
note of childlike Broadw 
fantasy. The star is ev 
siderably aided by Et 
Merman, the Ye 
singer of many a st 
cessful Manhattan musii 
comedy, and by Wart 
Hymer. There is a lot of music in 
popular vein, some of it attractive. 


Ci Mi oe ing 


Evelyn Prentice (AAA)—Myrna Loy : 
William Powell, popular romantic pair 
the inordinately successful “Thin Man,”) 
a decidedly thinner melodrama about a s' 
cessful criminal lawyer whose wife ¢ 
fessed to a murder charge against which 
was defending some one else. The plo 
pretty routine stuff, made suprizingly 
tertaining by fine playing. 


x¥ * & *¥ | 
The White Parade (AA)—The roma 
and sacrificial lives of the student nu 
done in a sentimental manner resembli 
a distaff version of the Pulitzer Prize | 
“Men in White.” 
*% * *% % | 
Three Songs About Lenin (AA)—Th 
tributes to the Soviet leader, the first 
tolling his contribution to the emancipat 
of Oriental women, the second recordi 
newsreel scenes of his life and death, 
third celebrating the industrialization 


Russia. ARGUS 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
*Cradle Song, Cath- *Treasure Island, O 
erine the Great, *The Daily Bread, *Jud 


House of Rothschild, 


Priest, *Man of Aral 


*You're Telling Me, *What Every Woma 
*Tarzan and His Knows, The Pursu 
Mate, The Barretts of of Happiness, i 
Wimpole Street, The Live Again, The $ 
Merry Widow, The Louis Kid, *Kid Mi 


First World War. lions, Evelyn Prentice 
AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 

*Films suitable for children 
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rys Sharpen Tomahawks 
For Renewed War on Liquor 


(Continued from page 18) 
otleggers. Operating from there as a 
se, the illicit traffic should not be allowed 
run cheap, inferior liquor into the wet 
ates.” 


In Georgia, the Atlanta September-Octo- 
r Grand Jury recommended the repeal of 
e bone-dry law, following the example set 
’ many other juries, representing both 
ties and counties in the State. ‘‘More 
quor is being sold in Georgia every day 
an ever before in the history of the State,” 
served the Atlanta Constitution, “and 
ither State nor local governments are 
ing benefited by a share of the huge 
venues being taken in by bootleggers.” 
However, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
ry of the Treasury, said that heavy fines 
id stiff sentences are proving successful 
combating bootlegging, and that the price 
bootleg liquor has gone up. 

An item in “The Washington Merry-Go- 
pund” asserted, however, that liquor 
1uggling is a major Federal enforcement 
oblem. 

It is a moot-point, therefore, whether re- 
al and the present liquor regulations have 
ugged the dike against the flow of illegal 
yuor to any appreciable extent. It is con- 
Jered certain, therefore, that the question 
reducing taxes will come up in the next 
yngress. 

Some of the group of Representatives 
ho led the fight for repeal are said to favor 
storation of the old spirits tax of $1.10 a 
illon, and the reduction of the $5-a-gallon 
riff on imported liquor to $2.50. State 
id municipal cooperation would be neces- 
ry to make the attack on the bootlegger 
fective. Meanwhile, the Carry Nations of 
-day are preparing to take their cut. 


Symposium on Radicalism 


(Continued from page 19) 

rote Estelle M. Sternberger, Executive 
irector of World Peaceways and editor of 
oman’s Review, “the Jews should.stand 
» and be counted among the men and 
ymen who are ready to suffer for the win- 
ng of ‘the Land of Promise.’ By taking 
at position, they will not be pursuing a 
lfish strategy. They will be giving un- 
istakable proof that they have cast their 
t with the destinies of the underprivileged, 
e exploited and the oppressed of all colors 
d races and creeds.” 

But, asked a pacifist, Philip S. Bernstein, 
bbi of Temple Brith Kodesh, in Roches- 
r, New York, “what assurance is there 
at a program of revolutionary violence 
yuld ‘end all oppression’? I think that an 
creasingly powerful Communist move- 
snt in this country would produce exactly 
2 same result as it did in Germany, viz., 
iscism, which is precisely what Miss Pitts 
ints to avoid.... I urge them [Jews] to 
‘engthen the labor movement, to strive 
socialize banking and basic industries, 
d to give their active support to such 
litical movements as seek to bring about 
sollective society within the framework of 
nerican democracy.” 


Look at little Billy digging into the 

turkey! That’s a snapshot to treasure! Yet 
it was snapped inside the house as easily 
as it could be outdoors in sunlight... 
thanks to super speed film and G-E MAZDA 
Photoflood lamps. 
What is more, it was snapped almost as 
inexpensively... .because G-E MAZDA 
Photoflood lamps are good for two hours 
of picture-taking . .. good for dozens of 
indoor snapshots. 


Enjoy this fun! Ail you need is a camera 
with an F/6.3 lens* loaded with super 
speed film, and some G-E MAZDA Photo- 
flood lamps in bridge or table lamps. Then 
you are ready to shoot pictures of Thanks- 
giving fun, or of your family, friends and 


Get dozens of pictures 
... with THIS LAMP 
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Take Snapshots 
INDOORS 


... this Thanksgiving 


The genuine bears this mark 46 
parties...INDOORS AT NIGHT! 


See your druggist or camera dealer for film 
and lamps. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* If you cannot tell the speed of your lens, ask your 
dealer. Box cameras and inexpensive folding cameras 
need time exposures of one or two seconds...orG-E 


MAZDA Photoflash lamps. 


FOR BABIES, PETS and action 
pictures, use G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps. They oper- 
ate, without noise or muss, in 
light socket or from flashlight 


batteries. Easy to use. Enable 
even box cameras to get lively 
night shots. Eachlamp gets 
one picture. 15c list. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTO.LAMPS 


FREE FOLDER 


“How to Snap Pictures at 


. 3 
47-8 ---- +- Fa ies 


SEENISD. TANS Ss 


Name____4 Le oe ae dee i ee eee oe B= ee i ee ae Yee 
Night”... tells which lamp 
to use and where to put it PERESTT tact, \ ene ee. oe ede Ee dee 
..- filled with helpful in- 

Gity ee sk ceo Tee DE Se eee eae eee ee State 
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Are you 
disappointed 


in the laxative 
youre taking? 


SIT so bitter that you shudder 
at the thought of taking it? 


Does it upset you—give you 
stomach pains—leave you weak? 


Do you have to keep on increas- 
ing the dose because it loses its 
effectiveness after a while? 


IF SO, HERE’S SOMETHING YOU 
OUGHT TO KNOW! 


It’s entirely unnecessary to take 
violent, painful laxatives! There is 
a pleasant, painless and effective 
way of relieving constipation. 
That’s the Ex-Lax way! 


Ex-Lax works gently and surely 
—without pain or discomfort. It 
doesn’t upset you. It doesn’t leave 
you weak! 


Ex-Lax will not form a habit — 
you take it just when you need a 
laxative. You don’t have to keepon 
increasing the dose to get results. 


And Ex-Lax is a real pleasure to 
take—it tastes just like delicious 
chocolate! 


Don’t be disappointed any more. 
Try Ex-Lax just once. Then you'll 
know you’ve found the right laxa- 
tive for you. 


At any drug store—in 10c and 
25c boxes. 


WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 


Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. 
It has been America’s favorite lax- 
ative for 28 years. Insist on genu- 
ine Ex-Lax—spelled E-X—-L-A-X 
—to make sure of getting Ex-Lax 
results. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Topics in Brief 


Ir THE late election was good clean fun, 
we'll take wrestling —Detroit News. 


“Srronc, well-built men make amiable 
husbands,” states a writer. So do strong, 
well-built women.—Punch (London). 


To the Rescue 
—Cross in the Nashville Banner 


Wuart the country seems to need is not so 
much “brain trust,” as trust in brains.— 


Omaha W orld-Herald. 


CALIFORNIA, we imagine, considers itself 
more Sinclaired against than Sinclairing.— 
Tampa Morning Tribune. 


Mr. Farey is not a “brain truster,” or 
even a college professor, but he is a man of 
letters.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


MayseE the reason Methusaleh lived to 
such an age was because he didn’t have to 
worry about his vitamins.—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


A PRESIDENTIAL adviser is a man who can 
think up excellent reasons for anything that 
the President has decided to undertake.— 
San Diego Union. 


Tue hardest lesson of the depression is 
the one impressing upon every one of us 
the necessity of living within his income.— 
New Orleans States. 


AUTHORITIES everywhere seem to be tak- 
ing action against all gambling slot- 
machines except pay-station telephones.— 
Jacksonville Journal. 


Hersert Hoover says the nation needs 
the Republican Party as never before. But 
not so much as the Republican Party needs 
the nation —St. Louis Star-Times. 


Foorpatt, they find, 
medieval England, by soldiers kicking a 
skull. In this enlightened age, of course, 


the skull is no longer detached, —Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


was invented in 


Wonper if anybody has warned Sant 
Claus about those quintuplets ?—Nashvill 
Tennessean. 


We atso think the banks ought to ador 
a more liberal loan-policy, with us as th 
loanee.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Some grumble because they don’t ge 
what’s coming to ’em; others, because the 
do.—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. | 

| 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma will b 
satisfied with no kind of inflation withoy 
green ink and pictures on it.—Dalla@ 


Morning News. 


A zooocist advises dog-owners that thet 
pets need more spinach and cod-liver ai 
Yeah, and have the S.P.C.A. after you!— 
Kansas City Star. 


Wisu Einstein would lay off curved i Il 
a while, and explain why a telephong 
receiver cord persists in twisting up in fort} 
knots.—Mobile Register. | 


Doctor EcKENER says the air-ship bs 
make Europe only forty-five hours distan 
Everything considered, that’s not distant 
enough.—Manchester Union. 


“Wat Is MopERN TRANSPORTATION AI 
inc At?” queries a head-line in a traffi 
bulletin. As to that, we can’t say exact! 


but we suspect it’s pedestrians.—Boste: 
Herald. 


MorTH-BALLS, a scientist has found, wil 
rout Japanese beetles. The trouble is, ou} 
overcoat’s the kind a Japanese beet! 
wouldn’t look twice at.—Boston Evenin 
Transcript. 


If the Chinese had only a 


CHINA produced 561,160 hockey-stick 
last year. 


them in their war with Japan, things migh 
have been different. — Greenville (S. € 
Piedmont. 


“Now, Show Me! 19? 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger 
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The March of Recovery 


An upward trend in the incorpora- 
tion of stock companies was reported 
when 1,465 new companies were 
formed in October, compared with 
1,223 in September, and 1,450 in 
August. The October capitalization 
was $13,869,790, exceeding September 
by $3,000,000. Among the new Octo- 
ber companies, 654 were formed with 
stock of no par value, compared with 
533 in September, according to figures 
recorded at Albany. 

In the first eight months of 1934, a 
gain of 25.1 per cent. was reported in 
asphalt and road-oil consumption 
against the similar 1933 period. Com- 
bined asphalt and road-oil consumed 
in the eight months ended on August 
21 amounted to 2,666,628 short tons 
against 2,131,092 tons in the same pe- 
riod last year, according to a report 
of the Asphalt Institute. 

Overseas sales of passenger-cars and 
trucks made by the General Motors 
Corporation for the first ten months 
of this year amounted to 187,827 units, 
compared with 102,273 in the same 
period last year, a gain of 83.7 per 
cent., according to the corporation. 

The nation’s consumers spent $454.,- 
326,000 in department, mail-order, gen- 
eral chain and variety stores in Octo- 
ber, an expenditure increase of more 
than $50,000,000, as compared with 
the $404,062,000 spent in September, 
and a gain of more than $65,000,000 
as against the $389,276,000 spent in 
October, last year, according to figures 
revealed by A. W. Zelomek, of the 
International Statistical Bureau. 

Employment of more than 500,000 
extra workers in retail stores through- 
out the nation is expected during the 
Christmas season if the present favor- 
able business trend continues, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Production of motor vehicles by 
companies belonging to the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Association for the 
first ten months of 1934 was 24 per 
cent. higher than for the entire year 
of 1933, according to figures based on 
factory shipments. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Shackelford Bauer and Millard Browne 
re the joint authors of “Undergraduates 
ook at Their Game.” Bauer is a Yale 
ndergraduate and a correspondent for 
ietropolitan dailies. Browne is the sports 


ditor of The Stanford Daily. 


Henry Chauncey, an Assistant Dean at 
farvard College, took the Harvard baseball 
‘am on its trip to Japan last summer. He 

a graduate of Groton School and during 
is undergraduate days at Harvard played 
4 the football and baseball teams. He was 
raduated from Harvard in 1928. 


' William P. Sears, Jr., is a lecturer in edu- 
ition at New York University, and received 
is Ph.D. from that institution. He is the 
athor of “The Roots of Vocational Educa- 
on,” published in 1931, and is a frequent 
ontributor to periodicals. 

| Chester T. Crowell held a number of edi- 
rial positions on Texas newspapers, and 
as formerly on the staff of the New York 
vening Post. He contributes to many lead- 
ig periodicals. 

Robert Winsmore is a staff writer for 
HE Literary DiceEst. 
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Before Cleaning 


After _a few thousand 
miles, Oxide Coating, soot, 
and carbon coat spark 
plug insulators —wasting 
gas and impairing per- 
formance. 


After Cleaning 


The new AC Method 
removes _ all Oxide Coat- 
ing, soot, and carbon. 
Insulator is clean as new 
—saving gas, restoring 
performance. 


QUICK STARTING 


WITH CLEANED SPARK PLUGS 


REMOVE OXIDE COATING WITH THE AC SPARK PLUG 


CLEANER—AND YOUR MOTOR STARTS INSTANTLY 


ONLY 5<¢ A PLUG ¢ 


No spark plug can escape Oxide Coating—the chief 
cause of hard starting, loss of speed and power, poor 
BAL gas mileage. But a thorough cleaning—by a Registered 
Teer he AC Cleaning Station—is a ‘‘sure-fire’’ remedy. 
“Plug-in-the-Tub’” Replace badly worn plugs with new ACs 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY « FLINT, MICHIGAN e ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Plugs for Canadian market made at St. Catharines, Ontario 


* Pardon me, but 
water is bad for 
your hair.” 


Every time you slick your hair down with water, you’re encouraging 


dandruff, itching scalp,and premature baldness. Try a brisk morning mas- 
sage with Wildroot instead. Guaranteed to keep hair and scalp healthy 
...or money back. New bigger bottle, more Wildroot for less money, 
at drug stores, barber shops, toilet goods counters in U.S. and Canada. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


For healthy hair, use instead of water 
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a the trip you’ve dreamed 
about and always longed to make. Then write 
your own ticket! President Liners’ world-wide 
sailings on frequent clock-like schedule 
enable you to plan stopovers and sidetrips 
wherever you please, resuming your trip on 
the next or a later of these luxurious liners. 


Tall sails give a Chinese sampan surprising speed 


ORIENT 


VIA HAWAII AND THE SUNSHINE ROUTE 


See the most thrilling lands of all—China, 
Japan and the Philippines. President Liners 
sail there every week from California. First 
Class roundtrip fares: Japan $525; China $605; 
Philippines $656. Tourist roundtrips: Japan 
$280; China $324; Philippines $350. 


CALIFORNIA 
First 140 Class 


Two-weeks in sparkling tropic seas. Jaunts 
ashore at Havana and Panama. Big President 
Liners, sailing regularly between New York 
and California, offer the lowest First Class 
fares. Tourist $120. Low roundtrips. 


ROUND the WORLD 
First ‘33 A Class 


Cruise to 21 colorful ports in Hawaii, the 
Orient, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Europe. 
Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. Or take up 
to two years, planning stopovers anywhere. 

lor full details, see your travel agent or 
any of our offices—604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California 
St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 


~~ DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 


Mail Line 
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America Copes With the Problem of Relief 


Work Is Deemed Best for Those Unable to Support Themselves, an 
the Government Carries Most of the Burden 


= 


© International 


The morning mail in the Public Works Administration brings applications for loans 


and grants from far and near 


BS the passer-by, the man _ shoveling 
gravel across the path is nameless. As he 
looks up, his glance may hint despair, 
hope, or defiance, but, otherwise, he is like 
millions all over the country. The records 
would show who he is, where he has worked, 
what are his debts, how many there are 
in his family, and a score of other details 
about his life and character. We can call 
him Joe. 

In 1929, Joe made a good enough liy- 
ing for himself, his wife, and his daughter, 
as a longshoreman. But shipping, build- 
ing, and finance were among the first to 
feel the depression, and Joe lost his job. 
His meager savings and occasional income 
from odd chores gave out last winter, and 
he showed up before a desk in the crowded 
temporary quarters of one of the city’s 
relief stations. After old gas and light 
bills, and a clinic card, proved that he was 
no newcomer to town, he received a food 
voucher, and a four-page blank. At home, 
he filled in the routine answers, and 
wrote “None” to most of the questions 
about bank-accounts, pensions, lodges, and 
friends. A day or two after he sent in the 
form, an investigator arrived, and, finding 
his destitution authentic, put him on the 
rolls. Heat and light were turned on again, 
and part of the rent was paid as protec- 
tion from eviction. After that, a monthly 


© Internationa 


check for $23 arrived, which he could spe 
“as he pleased.” 


In July, Joe entered the second a 
more desirable class of relief. He got | 
job in the park, which bolstered his wea 
ening morale. Joe has stayed on work 
relief, getting the average $55 monthly, br 
a number like him have gone back to hom 
relief, not because the latter is preferab 
to the city from a social standpoint, bt 
because work-relief costs the city 50 p 
cent. more for each family. 


If Birmingham, Alabama, had _ bee 
Joe’s city when he went on work-relief la: 
July, he would have been in a group th 
represented 37 per cent. of the community 
population. Relief statistics compiled fe 
Tue Lirerary Dicest by the Feder: 
Emergency Relief Administration she 
Tampa, Florida, as the next highest 
seventeen key-cities with 31 per cen 
Other percentages were: New York, 18.1 
Denver, 17; Cleveland, 16.7; New Orlean 
16.2; Baltimore, 15; Indianapolis, 14.7) 
Houston, 14.6; Boston, 14.1; Los Angeles 
14; St. Louis, 13.2; Chicago, 116 
Seattle, 11.1; Detroit, 8.9; Portlans 
Maine, 3. There is every likelihood tha 
the winter’s percentages in those citie: 
will be much higher. 


Joe’s family in New York represent4 


Workers on a PWA project at Beltsville, Maryland 
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A TRU 
STO 


10 tells of ‘‘a vital factor in 
ntinuous good health”’ for 
rself and her two children 


lowing faithfully the advice of one’s doc- 
or surgeon, as did Mrs. W. E. Waters, 
44 Lafayette Avenue, Lexington, Ken- 
<y, is wise. Read her letter below. 


Twenty years ago, after a painful opera- 
for hemorrhoids, my surgeon warned 
that my probably inherited tendency 
aulty elimination would be apt again 
ee me much misery unless I regularly 

Nujol. Since then, Nujol has been a 
1 factor in my continuous good health. 


Following instructions on the Nujol 
er, I cured myself of life-long (I was 
h 17) constipation. For years I have 
N able to go for days without taking 
Nujol, but if I am forced to eat white 
d (which binds me) or am under any 
'of nervous strain, then I can rely on 
w nightly teaspoons of Nujol to keep 
n good condition. 
Tulia Ann, aged 13 and Billy, aged 11, 
> taken Nujol since babyhood. They 
. were bottle babies, raised on pasteur- 
milk which has a slight tendency to 
‘tipate. They love Nujol and fuss if I 
-it to one and notto the other. The 
st of keeping Nujol palatable and 
eable to take is keeping it cold. 
f{ the directions with Nujol are followed 
tly, anyone can develop those regular 
its which are the foundation of health.” 


ol, “regular as clockwork,’’ now comes 
wo forms, plain Nujol and Cream of 
ol, the latter flavored and often pre- 
d by children. You can get it at any 
store. 


shat is your Nujol story? If you have 

' using Nujol for ten years or more, 1 if 

yare bringing up your children on it, 

Ss. Address Stanco Incorporated, Dept. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


—————— 


one out of every sixth. His picture is 
drawn from material gathered by Guy 
Hickok for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which 
shows that New York City has been keep- 
ing 118,000 heads of families, out of a 
total of 324,000 receiving relief, on the 
emergency work lists, at a cost of $10,- 
000,000 a month. Some 27,000 in the white 
collar class “have been given work at tasks 
ranging from research work in laboratories 
to playing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and giving 
concerts in public parks.” 

Of New York’s estimated $200,000,000 a 
year spent in aiding the unemployed, the 
city pays a fourth, the State a fourth, and 
the Federal Government the remainder. 
Other parts of the country have been lean- 
ing more heavily on Washington. 


While Joe’s case may be typical as the 
nation enters its sixth winter since the de- 
pression, it is not the ideal of the Govern- 
ment. Administrator Hopkins has not yet 
dipped into a fund of $285,000,000 which 
remains from the $500,000,000 RFC appro- 
priation which Congress voted for relief. 
He expects to begin using it in December, 
and estimates that it may last until March. 


To carry beyond that period in a pro- 
gram designed to safeguard the homes and 
jobs of 40,000,000 Americans, President 
Roosevelt conferred last week with indus- 
trial, social, economic, and governmental 
specialists. 


“Waste of Human Values” 


The conferences followed a public an- 
nouncement by Mr. Hopkins that the pres- 
ent relief arrangements were not to become 
permanent. 


“TI know of no one who is at all familiar 
with the problem of unemployment relief,” 
he said, “who believes that the present sys- 
tem should be continued a day longer than 
is necessary—not because it is a waste of 
public funds, but, rather, that it is a tragic 
waste of human values, and a totally un- 
American way of meeting a problem. A 
method must, and will, be found to provide 
a way of life for millions of these people 
that will assure them the opportunity for 
earning an income which will provide a 
decent standard of living.” 


Administrator Hopkins’s assumption of 
responsibility for solving the problem rep- 
resents considerable change since President 
Roosevelt assumed office. At that time the 
unemployed were estimated at an all-time 
peak of 20,000,000 persons, altho accurate 
statistics were not available, and the num- 
ber was the source of much argument. It 
was then that long, shivering bread-lines 
formed, and that the jobless appeared at 
every New York street-corner with boxes of 
apples for sale. When the States realized 
that such slight and ineffective measures 
were useless, and that the burden was too 
heavy for city, county, and private agencies, 
they stepped in. RFC loans represented 
Washington’s first considerable aid. Not 
until May, 1933, was the FERA established 
in the capital, with Mr. Hopkins as director, 
to centralize the growing relief problem. 

To-day, the Government is assuming 
something like 74 per cent. of the expense, 
with States contributing 11 per cent., and 
local units 15 per cent. 


Distributors in Canada: 


Western ete 


Consult telephone directory for address of Gray- 
bar branch in your city, or gail. AUPOR...L9 


Graybar Electric Co., Grayba 2 Bui ing, Day 
for full informationen Weébteta- Ikectric Aw 


name of nearest dealer. \ 
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... now that I can hear 


well again! 


“Oh but it’s wonderful to be 
able to hear, so easily and clearly. 
The theatre, the movies, the talk 
of friends—I can enjoy them all 
again!” 

Yes, it’s wonderful what a dif- 
ference the Western Electric Audi- 
phone makes to the hard of hear- 
ing. This little device — either 
bone conduction or air conduction 
—transmits sound naturally, be- 
cause it is the product of sound 
experts at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and Western Electric. 

Try the Audiphone—hear the 


difference for yourself. 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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ws, 
EVERYTHING 
UNDER 
_ THE “SUN” 


— 


Rest or play in Phoenix and the surrounding towns 
of Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, Glendale, Buckeye and 
Wickenburg. A variety of hotels—resorts—dude 
ranches — apartments — bungalows; reasonable costs; 
polo—golf —motoring—paved roads—colorful desert 
—orange groves—smart shops. Come now to this 
VALLEY OF THE SUN. If advised of your 
schedule, we shall be delighted to meet and assist 
you in every way in getting located. 


Special rates now effective on Rock Island— 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. =m 
vy 
.Plhoenix 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


210-G Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Name 


Address 
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BripGE PLAYERS 
“As Dumb As I Was” 


“Wife and | received your new VIENNA SYSTEM of 
Contract Bridge Bidding yesterday,” writes Happy 
One. “‘We studied it an hour, and last night took 
two Old Timers, three rubbers straight. It was just 
like looking into each other's hands. Am sending 
$1 for another book, for my brother. He's as dumb 
as | was.” Originated abroad, the VIENNA SYSTEM 
reveals quick tricks in combined hands, quickly 
and accurately. You can’t overbid or underbid. 
Only 30 pages to master. A splendid Xmas present. 
$1.00 a copy, by mail or at your book store, 


THE VIENNA SYSTEM 
605 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising ete. 

€ _) Save money. Printfor others, big profit. Junior 
r Press, $5.90. Job press$llup, Power $149. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog with al) de- 
tails, The KELSEY Co.,Y-23, Meriden, Conn. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Be independent, Earn $3,000to 

$10,000annually. We guide you 
step by step— furnish all text ma- 
terial, including fourteen -volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
S s our valuable 64-page *‘Law Training 

for Leadership’’ and *’Evidence’’ 

? books free, Send for them NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept-1152-LA,Chicago 


OMore than 150.000 
_ Winter Visitors 


i an aga ayes lf e ee 


More than 150,000 people from all parts of the 
United States and Canada enjoyed winter vaca- 
tions in St. Petersburg last year. They played, 
rested, relaxed, lazed in the sun, met old friends 
and made new ones, enjoyed life to the full.... 
And they will come back again. You, too, are 
invited. Plan to come. For booklet write to A. 
J. Deaderick, Sec’y., Chamber of Commerce— 


S:PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA Jig Wunshine (tty 


“Mining the Air’’ 


(Continued from page 16) 
which when dipped in inky water would 
soak up the ink but not the water. 


As a result of research in the extraction 
of these gases, Doctor Metzger announced 
that it is now possible to recover about 75 
per cent. of the krypton and xenon in the 
atmosphere. While the cost of these gases 
is high to-day, the expected demand for 
them as filler for incandescent lamps will 
very probably make it possible to reduce 
the cost sufficiently to make it commer- 
cially feasible. The cost of enough xenon 
to fill an ordinary lamp bulb to-day would 
be about $50. 


The neon widely used to fill the glowing, 
orange signs seen everywhere is also pro- 
duced from the air, simultaneously with 
helium. Both of these elements have ex- 
tremely low boiling-points, and can not be 
liquefied except under extraordinary con- 
ditions. They remain in gaseous state 
throughout the process, and are withdrawn 
from the coldest part of the fractionating 
apparatus. 


The raw gases withdrawn after practi- 
cally all other components of the air have 
been liquefied contain approximately 40 to 
50 per cent. neon and 12 to 15 per cent. 
helium, the balance being nitrogen. They 
are further purified and separated by acti- 
vated charcoal, as in the case of krypton 
and xenon. ; 


Pure neon in the tubes produces the fa- 
miliar strong orange light, while helium 
gives a bright yellow light. In practise, 
mixtures of the two gases are usually used. 
The color can be further altered by intro- 
ducing small amounts of various other 


gases. 


Whaling-Fleet Dwindles 


Hara times have affected whaling. The 
once-mighty fleet which sailed the Seven 
Seas in this dangerous calling to-day lies 
idle. The respite may not be to the liking 
of the iron men’ who sailed the wooden 
ships, but it is giving the largest mammal 
a new chance to avoid extinction. 


Famous all over the world, at one time, 
the great American whaling-fleet of a thou- 
sand ships now totals only fourteen. No 
longer does the phantom armada put out 
from New England ports, for the center of 
activity has shifted to the Pacific Coast. 
That is, as far as North America is con- 
cerned. 

There is only one sailing ship left to re- 
call the stern days when “thar she blows!” 
was the call to action. Twelve of the re- 
maining whalers are propelled by steam, 
the other is a motor-ship. 

It is not on this Continent that one will 
find the world’s greatest whaling port—for 
that is in Scandinavia, where whale-beef is 
a delicacy. At Sandefjord (population, 
6,000), where ten thousand go out annually 
in approximately 250 ships, whaling still 
is a profession. Two million barrels of 
whale-oil is considered an average year in 
Norway. 

The zenith of whaling was in 1858, when 
198,504 tons of ships operated. To-day 
there are only 9,037 tons left. 
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TREE—RIPENED ¥ GARDEN — Ne 


A DELUXE GIFT PACKAGE 
OF DELICIOUS TASTE-THRILLS 


For your friends who are delighted by the unus 
there just isn’t a better remembrance than the DeLuxe ¢ 
Package of luscious Arawan Fresh Dates. Sent directly fF) 
the Gardens, the colorful Gift cocktail tray, holding almox 
pounds of delicious dates, beautifully ribboned and wrapp 
costs only $2, including postage. Send us that “difficult” g 
of your Christmas list today, with check to cover at $2 ee 
Don't forget a package for yourself. 


GILLILAND GROVES - Box 366 - PHOENIX, AR 
SENT DIRECT FROM SUNNY ARIZON 


WHAT 13 THIS 


STRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 
You begin to LIVE when you é 
learn to heed this inner mind, 
awakening your natural thought 
forces. For centuries the Rosicrucians have 
lected and guarded basic facts on success 
living; truths which guide one’s path thro 
life. For free booklet, explaining how to | 
quire this knowledge, write Scribe: C.K.Y, | 


THE ROSICRUCIANS, AMORC, San Jose, @ 


STEP INTO AWELL PAID HOTEL) 


trained I 


Nation-wide opportunities for 


men and women. Qualify in leisure time. Good Pa 
Previous experience unnecessary. FREE idl 
Book gives details. Fascinat 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS Work ( 
Room AT-1690 Washington, D.C. " 


afree 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPERS 


The Christmas issue of the Advertising 
Guide, ready for distribution early i 
December, lists many interesting, nationally) 
known products appropriate as holiday 
gifts. It tells you about reputable articles 
for men, women and children, for thé 
home and business. It contains useful in} 
formation about foods, house furnishings 
toilet accessories, winter vacations, moto 
cars, business equipment, etc. Write fol 
a free copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUID 


and check with it when making up youl 
list. It will help you solve your Christmay 
shopping problem, conserve your time and) 
protect you against inferior merchandise 
It will insure your receiving the maximun} 
value with your purchases. 


A fA A 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. J, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cit 

Please send me a free copy of the Advertis 
Guide. 
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A Bath for the Washington Monument 


r the F irst Time in Its History the Shaft Dedicated to the Father 
of His Country Is Undergoing a Real “Dressing Down” 


By Cuester T. Crowety 


© In 


Jid Glory atop the scaffolding built around the Washington Mounment for the work 
of repairing and refurbishing the great shaft 


rave women and jittery men look at 
Washington Monument nowadays and 
ckly turn away. It is a sight making 
diaphragm taut. Nonchalance is almost 
yossible. The Washington Monument, 
case you haven’t heard the news, is 
‘ing its first bath. The contracting com- 
1y has erected a spider-web of steel tubes 
und the Monument, reaching all the way 
he top. 

Jntil you have seen this web, you can not 
igine what it does to your nerves. After 
the Monument is only 555 feet, 5 inches 
h, but with that spider-web around it, 
. can imagine it interfering with the 
rse of the moon. 


‘here are several high spots in New York 
y which could scoff at 555 feet, 5 inches, 
they don’t sit, as the Washington 
nument does, in the center of a park of 
'y-one acres. You can see the Washing- 
Monument on any day, and from any 
sction. 

Soth the National Broadcasting Com- 
y and the Columbia System sent staff 
1 to the top of the Monument recently 
make broadcasts. Neither was very 
iting, because there was nothing more 
se seen from there now than last year, 
the Monument has been rediscovered. 
ng to the top of it suddenly seemed 
ilously adventuresome. Nearly 12,000,- 
people already have been to the top of 
Monument; more are going now than 
- before. 

‘he washing of the Monument is not the 
tt important work now under way; new 
tar is being placed where weather has 
n the old mortar away. The whole job 
cost a little short of $100,000, the 
1ey having been supplied by the PWA. 
yerts state that the repair job now being 
e will last for a century, at least. 
ncidentally, most people think the 
shington Monument is much older than 
. The first Congress discussed erecting 


it, also having in mind that at its base 
should be a mausoleum for George Wash- 
ington, but his heirs declined to give per- 
mission for the removal of the body of the 
First President from Mount Vernon. 


The hazy idea of a great monument 
drifted around Washington until 1830 
before it was reduced to blue-prints. Even 
after that, the corner-stone was not laid 
until July 4, 1848. The dedication did not 
take place until 1885. The centennial of 
the birth of George Washington seemed to 
provide the proper incentive for the build- 
ing of the Monument, and John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States, organized 
a national campaign to raise the requisite 
funds. His committee collected a total of 
$85,000. There were other committees, and 
other campaigns, but the grand total was 
$300,000. The total cost was $1,187,710, and 
all above the $300,000 raised by public sub- 
scription was appropriated by Congress. 


There is a general impression that the 
Monument has been constructed of the 
finest stones from all of the States, but this 
is not true. One hundred and seventy-nine 
stones have been contributed by cities, 
counties, and States, and a few foreign 
countries, but the bulk of the Monument is 
constructed of New England granite sur- 
faced with Maryland marble. The upper 
sixty feet of the Monument is marble. 


The aluminum tip was not set on the 
capstone until December 6, 1884, and 
formal dedication did not take place until 
Washington’s Birthday in 1885. Congress 
was troubled by the fact that as late as 
1855 the Monument was only 155 feet high, 
but it did not authorize completion until 
1876. 

The Monument became a danger to 
aviators in 1930, and four red lanterns 
were hung out, one on each side. In Novem- 
ber, 1931, it was flood-lighted, and has been 
ever since. Now it is a beacon visible for 
thirty to fifty miles. 
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Peak, highest 


Signal 
point in Texas, is an 
easy drive from El Paso 


C theres 
SUNSHINE, HEALTH 
and BEAUTY in the 


Mountains and Desert of 
the €L PASO Southwest 


EE THE SIGHTS of the southwest this 

winter from El Paso, winter recreation 
center — sights you can see nowhere else: 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, greatest 
cayes known to man; the White Sands, daz- 
zlingly beautiful and snow white; vast ex- 
panse of desert and rugged mountain; and 
the Rio Grande, border between the United 
States and Mexico, between metropolitan 
EI Paso and picturesque Juarez. Blue skies 
will smile at you; you'll breathe clear, pure 
dry desert air. Come this winter! 


®@ Stop Off for a Day, a Week, a Month @ 


Plan to spend some of your time in El Paso. 
You'll find splendid hotels, friendly people, 
and a delightful climate. Golf and riding 
are ayailable; you may witness fast army 
polo at Fort Bliss and bull fights in Juarez. 


Below: The Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, 
the Temple of the Sun. 
Seven miles of safe, 
well-lighted trails take 
you into the depths of 
the world's greatest 
underground caverns 


In the irrigated Rio 
Grande valley are 
historic missions? 
dating back to 1680 


Surrounding El Paso 
are the beautiesand 
mystery of the des- 
ert, with its fantas- 
tic plant life and 
its vast expanse 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 


306 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 


In the Land of Sunshine and Better/tiving~ 


Write for hotel literature and “Sunlit 
Trails,” a beautiful illustrated folder, 


Playing the Game 


Undergraduates Look at Their Game 


Student Sports-Writers at Stanford and Yale Take Inventory on College Football—Stanfo 


Reigns on the Pacific Coast, the Big Three Tradition Survives at New Haven | 


{iy tide of football’s empire has swept 
westward to California gridirons. Prince- 
ton in the East has turned against the tide, 
struggling to revive the tradition that was 
the Big Three, that was football. Foot- 
ball’s alumni play more important réles 
than the game’s undergraduates in the ebb 
and flow of football fortunes. But it is 
interesting to look at the game through 
the eyes and pens of undergraduates, to 
discover if there is discouragement, realiza- 
tion, disillusionment—or still the exhilara- 
tion that sweeps the campus that owns a 
winning team. 


Stanford Races for the Rose Bowl 


By Mirrarp BrowNE 


HE once invincible Trojan of the 
"[inesiy of Southern California 

has finally been sent to the showers 
as far as mastery of the Pacific Coast 
football situation is concerned. But 
the Far Western Gridiron Empire was 
not destined to remain in a state of 
anarchy long before a new dynasty 
seized the throne. This new monarch of 
football on the Pacific slope, who has risen 
from a tottering, oft-challenged ruler in 
name only, to a position of complete dic- 
tatorship, is none other than the “Big Red 
Machine” of Stanford University. 


Overwhelmingly favored to hold the 
throne against the single invasion that 
stands between them and the bid to play 
in the Rose Bowl game in Pasadena on New 
Year’s Day, the Indians of Stanford radi- 
ate confidence for their annual Big Game 
with California this Saturday. 

Stanford has completely taken over all 
the glory that was old Troy’s—the 
Redskins were directly responsible for 
starting Southern California on her down- 
ward slide. On Armistice Day, 1933, 
eleven smooth, but unproved, Indians made 
their first claim to greatness by defeating 
the supposedly unbeatable Trojans, 13-7. 
From then on, U. S. C. raced toward the 
cellar in national standings. 


It is a new Stanford that has taken over 
the supremacy of the Western gridiron. It 
is a Stanford with a new coach, a new 
spirit, a partially new system, and a new 
quality of material. Glenn S. (Pop) 
Warner’s last season, 1932, was one that 
included four defeats and one tie. But 
when Claude E. (Tiny) Thornhill took 
over the coaching work, he found a win- 
ning spirit and a cooperative student body. 


Thornhill’s personality and attitude had 
much to do with the sudden success of 
Stanford. As line coach under Warner, 
Thornhill was always popular with the 
players and students. He is the type of 
teacher who is “just a pal” to his team; he 
will wrestle in a friendly manner with the 
players during the hardest week of prac- 
tise, but they never fail to know when he 
is serious. “Tiny” gives the impression of 
being fully confident of his squad’s abili- 
ties, but he never makes a play to the grand- 
stand. He is pleased with this team. 


“Tt has as good a line as any we’ve ever 
had, and a more versatile backfield than 
any I’ve seen,” he commented. 


Stanford has two men widely mentioned 
as probable all-American choices—Bobby 
Grayson, fullback, and Jim (Monk) 
Moscrip, end. Both of these players are 
“naturals.” Grayson is consistently the 
best ground gainer among the Stanford 
backs, and he adds tackling and _ pass- 
defense prowess to his offensive powers. 


Just as Stanford’s scoring is largely due 
to Grayson, the opposition’s touchdown 
famine has been due considerably to the 
vicious tackling, speed, and intelligent play 
of Moscrip. The spirited end has, as a 
side-line, developed an uncanny accuracy 
in place-kicking. 

Because of the publicity given Grayson 
and Moscrip, Bob Hamilton and Frank 
Alustiza, two other Indian backfield men, 
have been highly underrated. Their block- 
ing is largely what makes Grayson’s run- 
ning plays go, and either of them would 
be the ball-carrying star of a team that did 
not include the “Portland Boomer.” 


j 

Altho Stanford possesses her stars, t 

clicking of the team as a whole is the maj 
factor in the Cardinal success. Fight 

the eleven first string men this fall ha 


played as a unit since the start of the 
freshman season two years ago. 


Thornhill uses essentially a Warner s} 
tem, but he has modified it considerably | 
fit the abilities of a particularly ade 
backfield combination. His team emplat 
more straight power and less of the i 
tricate trickery that made the Warner gar 
famous. Line play, both offensively aj 
defensively, has been practically flawle 
and the running attack, in the words — 
Jimmy Phelan, whose Washington tea 
was routed by the Indians on November 
“is the best I have ever seen.” 


Of the eleven men that started and ] 
in the Rose Bowl game last year, nij 
were back to begin practise this seasd 
not as untried sophomores, but as veterat 


Stanford is still building. Ten membe 
of the regular first team will be back for t 
1935 campaign, and reserves will be at lez 
two deep in every position. The Big R: 
Machine should go down as one of the tru 
great teams in the annals of the gridiray 
January 1, 1936, is judgment day. 


Tradition Survives in Yale Bo 


By SHACKELFORD Bauer 


Tee bands will play “Boola boola” a 
“Harvard, Fair Harvard” once again | 
the Yale Bowl this Saturday when BI. 
and Crimson teams meet—again the rolli# 
waves of colors, throngs of spectators sta 
ing in line for last-minute tickets. Bi 
something will be missing—the Pomp a 
Circumstance of former years. 


For many years Yale, Harvard, ay 
Princeton, the Big Three, were synonymo} 
with football supremacy. A game betwe¢ 
two of these teams was bound to produ 
more than the asual amount of excitemen 
But this year’s Yale-Harvard contes* rep 


Wide World photographs 
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Stanford’s No. 22, Bobby Grayson, in action—reminiscent of a certain “No. dase 


of Ulinois, ten years ago 
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fight. 


TOP HIM! Try and do it! A herd 
elephants can’t stop you when 
gestion is good, when a flock of 
titations aren’t nagging at your 
orves. 


2eman’s is a simple way millions 

‘folks have found to help keep 

gestion orderly. Pure, smooth, 

althful — it is a pleasant aid to 
estion. 


*y Beeman’s. Sample its delicious 
or — cool, invigorating, and 
esh — for Beeman’s new Triple 
aard Pack seals out air, seals in 
ery bit of its delicious goodness. 
ck up a package today. 


re a : : os se orery, { 


sents merely an old order, the survival of 
a tradition. Many Yale and Harvard grads 
will stay in New York City, pack into the 
Yankee Stadium to watch real football— 
the Army-Notre Dame game. Were it not 
for the glamour that surrounds Harvard 
and Yale, old rivals, their game would not 
cause much comment. 


The two teams are not ranked so well 
nationally. They don’t compare with former 
teams that have met to challenge the other’s 
supremacy. Princeton alone can hold up 
its head as a true sample of Big Three 
football—and that only because Princeton 
saw that to retain a place in “big-time” 
football meant a radical change in pol- 
icy. This year sees Princeton marching 
on, crushing opponents week after week, 
with the united backing of Princetonians. 


Yale, too, reflects the spirit of the day 
in the midst of her New Deal. Yale is 


Brown Brothers 


Frank Hinkey of Yale’s golden era 


showing signs of life in her football pol- 
icy. The main difference in the attitude of 
the Yale “undergrads” lies in the greatly 
increased enthusiasm over the team that 
represents them. The current schedule 
packs a wallop for eight consecutive week- 
ends, and the huge college attendance at 
every game has served as a barometer on 
“college spirit” and a convalescent team. 


What could have been more indicative 
of the new “college spirit” at Yale than 
the sight of five hundred loyal supporters 
of the Varsity standing in a cold, driving 
rain the night before the Army game, clam- 
oring for a rally that had been called off 
because of the weather. It is essential for 
“college spirit” that a college have a good 
football team—one that can be boasted 
about wherever football is discussed. 


This annual game still means a lot to 
both universities. It is still the game to 
which a student brings his very best girl. 
Tradition will bring a large crowd to the 
Bowl once more. 

But the old superiority of the two teams, 
so long a part of the tradition, is gone. Only 
the complete return from the slump, into 
which Yale and Harvard have both fallen, 
will bring back the golden eras of “Red” 
Brickley, Frank Hinkey, and of ‘“Albie” 
Booth and Barry Wood. 
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KQDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES — CORK-TIPPED 


THROAT COMFORT! 


Block those hot cigarettes that scorch your 
throat. Signal for KGDLS! They’re as far 
ahead on throat comfort as a forward pass 
ahead of a fumbled ball! KGDLS are mildly 
mentholated. The mild menthol refreshingly 
cools the smoke, soothes your throat, while 
your tongue enjoys the hearty flavor of the 
fine Turkish-Domestic tobacco blend. 

Cork-tipped; they don’t stick to lips. Fi- 
nally, each pack carries a B & Wcoupon good 
for attractive, nationally advertised premi- 
ums. (Offer good in U.S. A. only.) Send for 
latest illustrated premium booklet. 


SAVE COUPONS /or 
HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


Pon 
Teag i] 
etek ply deality 


Myrelle. 


CORK TIPPED 


25' m 
CANADA 


I5¢ 42 TWENTY 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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LATEST PARKER GAME 


MAKE-A-MILLION 


in forty minutes! 
There is dynamite in 
every hand of the 
great new game of 
the year. Battle for 
Count Cards instead 
of tricks with the 
unique thrill of Bull 

- and Bear cards to 
double or cancel big captures. 
SMARTEST AND NEWEST OF GAMES 
Quickly and easily learned. Not only the 
new “Best Seller’ but an entirely novel 
Game of exciting play,—aquick climaxes. 
Don’t delay,—play it tonight! 


& 


MAKE-A-MILLION, 75¢ At All Dealers 
Newport Edition, Gilt Edge $1.00 


In addition to MAKE-A-MILLION, now the vogue 
and great game of the year,—the fashionable 
English Board Game 


AY f ; 
is very prominent and popular. Be sure to play it. 


Popular Edition, $1.00 Club Edition, $2.50 


By the makers of Rook, Pit, Camelot, 
Pegity, Ping-Pong, Touring, Van Loon’s 
Wide World, Winnie the Pooh, etce., ete. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


SALEM, MASS., NEWYORK, LONDON 


The gw | ANSHI HANDY 
ES Contains the 26 articles from The 

Christian Science Monitor. Original, 

practical, inspirational. Highly endorsed. 

Cloth $1.00. book stores or write direct, 


including 10c. postage. Money refunded if book 
returned in 5 days. For ‘‘stars’’ as well as students. 

ASSOCIATED AUTHORS SERVICE 
Dept. 61 at 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, travels, 
sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your 
own home, on your own time, the New York Copy-Desk 
Method teaches you how to write—the way newspaper men 
learn, by writing. We have prepared a unique ‘‘Writing 


mental qualities essential to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1203, 1776 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO LIVE 


_ Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board,Life Extension Institute 


19th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


This all-embracing and reliable 
work, which has been the road to 
health for untold thousands, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of such emi- 
nent organizations as the American 
Medical Association and the State 
Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understan dable language, diseases, foods, fads 
poisons, marriage,m s, good and bad habits, in 


r 


The 
Nation’s 
Foremost 
Book of 
Health 


dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc. 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises. Itisa 
book that should be in every home. 402 pages. 


r2mo. Fabrikoid. $2; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 


Week-End Winners 


eee Saturday, eleven iron men of Yale 
played every minute of a game that upset a 
powerful, heavily favored Princeton team, 
7-0. That upset broke a string of Princeton 
victories which had survived siege since a 
Princeton team lost to Michigan back in 
1932. A pass from Jerry Roscoe to Larry 
Kelly scored the touch-down. But it was a 
gallant line, fighting in the tradition of Bull- 
dog lines of another era, holding with their 
heels on their goal-line—that was what pro- 
tected that slim lead and won the game. 


There were other important upsets last 
Saturday. Cornell’s passes toppled a fa- 
vored Dartmouth team, 21-6. In winning 
that game, the Cornell team scored as many 
points as it had piled up all season. Wis- 
consin tripped Illinois, 7-3, which gives 
added interest to the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
game this Saturday. 


More expected disasters than upsets, were 
three other games: Colgate beat Syracuse, 
13-2, to strengthen its claim to the Rose 
Bowl trip; Pittsburgh crushed an unbeaten 
Navy team, pass-attack and all, 31-7; Pur- 
due proved to be another of Fordham’s 
house-wrecking guests to the tune of 7-0. 


In the South, Alabama and Louisiana 
State marched on toward the Rose Bowl 
bid. Rice remained unbeaten with a win 
over Texas A. and M. Southern Methodist 
topped Arkansas, 10-6. Texas beat Texas 
Christian and Tulane beat Kentucky. 


Notre Dame staged a rally to beat North- 
western, 20-7. In the Big Ten, Minnesota 
stormed on, as the most powerful team east 
of the Rockies, with a 35-7 triumph over 
Chicago. Nebraska squeezed by Kansas, 
3-0, to stay on top in the Big Six. 

In the Far West, Souther. California re- 
vived some measure of her former glory in 
trouncing Oregon, 33-0. Stanford, with a 
40-0 win over the Olympic Club, still looks 
like the host in the Rose Bowl on Janu- 
ary 1—depending on the California game. 


Sports Calendar 
Football 
November 29 


Colgate vs. Brown at Providence. 


Pittsburgh vs. Carnegie Tech at 
Pittsburgh. 


Fordham vs. New York University 
at Yankee Stadium, New York City. 


Alabama vs. Vanderbilt at Bir- 


mingham. 


University of Colorado vs. Denver 
at Denver. 


Oregon vs. St. Mary’s at San Fran- 
cisco. 


Pennsylvania vs. Cornell at Phila- 
delphia. 


Texas vs. Texas A. and M. at Austin. 


December 1 


Georgia Tech vs. Georgia at Athens. 


Louisiana State vs. Tulane at Baton 
Rouge. 


Army vs. Navy at Philadelphia. 


Southern California vs. Washington 
at Los Angeles. 


November 24, 
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"INSTANT. RELIEF 


CORNS 


CALLOUSES, BUNIONS, SORE TC 


1p Coe 
SC FLESH coLoR WATERE I 


The instant you apply these soothing, he 
pads, relief is yours! In several r" 
days your corns or callouses will 
be loosened for easy, safe re- 
moval! At the same time the 
New Improved Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads stop shoe frictionand 
pressure, the cause of corns, sore 
toes, callouses and bunions. Made 
of the marvelous new waterproof, flesh 
color Skintex covering that gives 
picacee ease and comfort; hides foot 
lemishes; does not soil, stick to the 
stocking or come off in the bath. 
Worn invisibly under sheer hose. Try 
them. Sold at all drug, shoe and de- 


partment stores, BE 
EWA. Aue sor ce 


D© Scholl: 


Zino-pad: 


Putione on—the™ pain.is gonu 


| CALLOD 


The Friend of 
Every Mother 


e ews 
cut! Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 


A New Literary Digest Book 


STORM CLOUD: 
OVER ASIA | 


Our Growing Pacific Problem 


By Robert S, Pickens 
Preface by Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


A sane and temperate analysis of t 
present set-up in the Pacific, a shre 
evaluation of the réle played by Jap 
China, Russia, the United States, and ot 
powers involved. 


Mr. Pickens is eminently qualified | 
write such a book as this. For the pé 
two years he has been in the Orient stu 
ing the political and economie conditio 
in China, Japan, and the Philippines. 


“A foreeful and vigorous work.” —Senat 
Arthur Capper. | 


_ “The best analysis of the inside situatic 
in the Far East.’’—Paul Mallon in the Ne 
York Daily Investment News. 


“Integrates and illuminates the whe 
Pacific situation as it concerns this cou 
try. . . . The man-in-the-street can read 
with understanding.”’—New York Times. 


Price, $1.50; $1.64, by mail. 


At all Bookstores or from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
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Japan Plays the American National Game 


abe Ruth, Ambassador of Swat, Is Carrying Baseball Into the Far 
East—but No Missionary Work Is Needed There 


By Henry CHAUNCEY 


Sabe Ruth and a 
am of major league 
ars are in Japan 
ow, slamming out 
ome runs and fan- 
ing the best batters 

the Far East. 
1e invading Ameri- 
ns are winning their 
mes, but they are 
aying teams that are 
ger to learn every 
»w trick of the trade. 
' is a characteristic 
the Japanese that 
ey pick up some- 
ing new, master it, 
d then improve 
on it. America can 
‘e day expect that 


il involve baseball 
well as battle-ships. 


ee: 


Acme 


iThe Japanese not 
ly play baseball and 
ay it well, but they eat, drink, and sleep 
} It is their main source of recreation, 
fir most common topic of conversation. 
en tho the Japanese are enthusiastic 
fout all forms of athletics from their 
yn judo (ju-jutsu) and kendo (fenc- 
) to such Western sports as basket- 
Il, skiing and rowing, baseball outranks 
. other games put together in the inter- 
» of the Japanese. In every public park, 
je finds games being played from early 
omning (I have seen boys walking to 
© park all dressed up in their uniforms 
six o’clock in the morning), until dark. 


i 


(All who can play baseball, and those 
ho are too old or too busy to play, fol- 
iv the school and college games closely. 
e interscholastic tournaments, which 
» held in the big cities, and all of the 
‘mes of the. Tokyo University League 
+ broadcast from the two biggest radio 
(tions in Japan. Millions of people 
ren in. Stores, where there are radios, 
& crowded. 


‘Baseball in Japan is now several gen- 
itions old. It was first introduced into 
; country in 1889 by an American engi- 
or who was working on the government 
ways. In his spare time he taught some 
}the laborers to play baseball, and 
ganized games between the different 
ngs. American visiting professors did 
ewise for their pupils, and it was not 
g before most of the colleges had teams. 
mes frequently were played against the 
pws of American ships docked in 
Danese ports, and against teams made 
of American residents. 


hen in 1905, the Waseda University 
‘m made a trip to the West Coast, play- 

against Stanford and other of the 
ast colleges. Incidentally, it was the 
t time that Japanese players used spikes. 
ien they arrived in Palo Alto, it was 


Ambassador of Swat en route 
to Japan 


discovered that the 
spikes had all been put 
on backward. Every 
cobbler in the town 
had to be rounded up 
to make the necessary 
changes before the 
game the following 
day. From 1905 on, 
trips back and forth 
between American and 
Japanese colleges have 
been frequent. 
of the other American 
college teams that 
have visited Japan are: 
Stanford, California, 
Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and 
Illinois. 

A group of Big 
League and Coast 
League players went 
to Japan in 1908, play- 
ing games against 
Keio, Waseda and an all-star team. Tho 
the professionals won all their games, 
many of them were close. Five years later 
McGraw and Comiskey brought their all- 
star National and American League teams 
to the Orient. Their games were watched 
with eager eyes by the Japanese, who are 
ever anxious to learn all there is to know 
about the game. 


Professional Missionaries 


Perhaps even more important in the de- 
velopment of baseball in Japan was Keio’s 
hiring, in 1911, two young players of 
the New York Giants, Arthur Joseph 
Schaefer and Fuller W. Thompson, to 
coach them for a month in a winter train- 
ing camp at Kobe. 

It was then, for the first time, that 
Japanese teams learned to play baseball 
scientifically. Since the university players 
coach the Middle Schools (corresponding 
to our high schools) during the summer, 
the knowledge thus acquired was quickly 
and widely disseminated. 


As far back as twenty-three years ago, 
therefore, the Japanese knew how to play 
baseball, and played with reasonable suc- 
cess against American colleges. In the 
summer of that same year, 1911, Keio 
toured the United States, playing against 
forty college and semiprofessional teams, 
winning 60 per cent. of their games. 


The Japanese take baseball very seri- 
ously, even more so than Americans take 
football. The players live together in a 
dormitory adjacent to the baseball-field 
where they can talk baseball fifteen hours 
a day and practise three hours. 


All in all, the members of these Japanese 
college teams are either playing or coach- 
ing baseball eight months out of the year. 
In the Kobe-Osaka district it is possible 
to play all the year round. 


Some | 
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w Adjusto-Jite 
HAS 100 USES! 
FORMERLY $3.50 NOW $9 


CLAMPS - HANGS - STANDS 
Adjustable to any position ! 


You can clamp this beautiful FARBERWARE 
ADJUSTO-LITE to your bed — chair — dressing 
table—bathroom mirror. It puts light just where 
you want it—protecting eyes, eliminating eye- 
strain. Made of solid brass — guaranteed for 5 
years! A perfect gift for everyone. 


FREE— the new FARBERWARE Gift Book. Full of 
outstanding, beautiful, useful gifts for the home, 
from $1 to $25. Mail coupon or penny postcard. 


FARBERWARE 


S.OlL Din Baya RE ADB IE Em OnEORRIELS 


S. W. FARBER, INC., 

155 South 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O Send my FREE FARBERWARE Gift Book, 

O Send FARBERWARE brass Adjusto-Lite—$2 
is enclosed. For bronze finish enclose $2.50 
(West of Miss. River add cost of transportation] 

Name 

Address. 

My dealer's name 


Safe, All-Vegetable LAXATIVE 


ConstipationCeased 
To Be a Problem 


20 YEARS AGO 


O TRYING “‘after 40” 
intestinal sluggish- 
ness for them! Safe, all- 
vegetable Nature’s Rem- 
edy (NR Tablets) aretheir secret for keeping fit, 
free from the headaches, biliousness, colds, and 
conditions that distress so many older people. 
It means so much to you, to use the right 
laxative. One that treats the system kindly— 
containing no phenol derivatives. One that 
works right with, not against, nature. One 
that cleans the whole intestinal tract, yet with 
gentle, natural action. Altogether they spell 
one thing—an all-vegetable laxative. Any doc- 
tor will tell you. A fair trial of Nature’s Remedy 
will convince you. That vigorous, refreshed 
feeling—the clear head, the improved diges- 
tion, the sense of well-being, tell the story. 
Plus the fact that you don’t have to increase 
the dose, for they’re non-habit forming. The 
box of 25 tablets only 25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
FRE signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR, Send stamp for postage and packing to 


A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk118-SAA,St. Louis, Mo. 


ar 
NR TO-NIGHT ‘atu aa 
a Quick relief for acid ee oe 


sour stomach, heartburr 


“TUMS 


Investment and Finance 


Free Exchange Markets Indicate Stabilization 


The Removal of Restrictions Upon Exports of American Capital Points to International Cu 


rency Adjustments; the New York Stock Exchange Approves Federal Regulation 


ministration’s abrupt removal of re- 

strictions on dealings in foreign 
exchange is unquestionably a step toward 
international currency stabilization. Be- 
yond that, there is reason to believe that the 
step was deliberately taken in preparation 
for such stabilization, planned for no dis- 
tant date. 


(Unis of all ifs and buts, the Ad- 


To be sure, there has been no actual em- 
bargo upon exports of American capital 
through purchases of foreign exchange. 
The permissive Treasury Department li- 
censes that have been required for the past 
twenty months have caused _ restrictive 
delays, but none has been finally refused. 
Even gold for export has been readily sup- 
plied by the Treasury when called for by 
foreign exchange rates. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s continu- 
ing supervision and readiness to halt the 
outgo of capital to other countries at any 
time has stood squarely in the way of the 
free international flow 
of funds and credits 


that is a _ primary 
Stable requisite of currency 
Currencies stabilization. Now 
So the barrier has been 
removed and the way 
Prospect cleared. It was 
erected because of a 
national emergency, 

and the emergency is past. 
There are other implications. Adminis- 


tration purpose to make further experi- 
mental devaluation of the dollar seems to 
be clearly denied by this lifting of restric- 
tions which would be necessary to prevent 
a resultant flight of capital. Such denial, 
in turn, might be interpreted as further 
proof of new Administration conservatism. 
and as post-election declaration thereof to 
inflationists and other radicals in Congress. 
Moreover, there is a suggestion of desire at 
Washington to contribute aid to struggling 
nations of the gold bloc by bringing inter- 
national stabilization into sight. 

Of outstanding importance, however, is 
the relation of stabilization to revival of in- 
ternational trade, which has suffered no less 
from exchange restrictions and fluctuations 
than from tariffs, quotas, embargoes and 
the like. 

The share of the United States in that 
trade has fallen to 25 per cent. of what 
it once was, and to 10 per cent. of the 
world’s total. Recovery of only a part of 
such loss would be a great aid to domestic 
industries, a great reducer of domestic un- 
employment. 

For that reason, if for no other, the Ad- 
ministration’s abandonment of its exchange 
market curb, with the implied call upon 
other nations to do the same, is an event of 
high significance and encouraging omen. 
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By Rospert WINSMORE 


Wall Street cynics grinned broadly last 
week when President Richard Whitney, of 
the New York Stock Exchange, made occa- 
sion to speak with almost loving admiration 
of the month-old Federal regulation of the 
stock market. The principles and objec- 
tives of the new Se- 
curities and Exchange 
Act, he calmly de- 
clared, present no 
conflict, but are iden- 
tical with those to 
which the Exchange 
and its written rules 
have long been wholly 
devoted. The  Ex- 
change does not regard the now dominant 
SEC as a taskmaster, but as an aid in pro- 
motion of ever-desirable practises. 


Federal 
Control 


Is 
Welcomed 


The new order will not permanently re- 
strict the volume of Stock Exchange trad- 
ing. Restraint upon unethical speculation 
by corporation insiders will not materially 
curtail market activity, since such specu- 
lation never did constitute an important 
part of the market, having been grossly 
exaggerated in printed stories. 


Imprudent speculation by those of small 
means will be diminished only to the limited 
extent that prudence can be defined and 
that those of small means will themselves 
ignore imagined opportunities for profit. 
Prevention of abuse of credit in the stock 
market can operate only when there is such 
abuse, which heretofore has been largely 
a fantasy of popular misconception. Then, 
too, the new law may be amended and modi- 
fied when necessary. 

Thus Mr. Whitney, official spokesman, 
with implication that the Stock Exchange’s 
long and bitter and expensive struggle to 
avoid Federal regulation was rather a mis- 
take after all, and that in defeat lay victory. 
He deplored the assumption of unwarranted 
market risks by bootblacks and laundresses. 
spoke admiringly of traders who are sufh- 
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: 
: 
: 
. 
. 
ciently sophisticated to know that pric 
can legitimately go in two directions, a} 
added an apothem. “Speculation,” said I 
“is a social evil principally in the eyes 
people who have lost.” 


Sie ad ne 


Fear of Federal taxation of their st 
pluses has become wide-spread among ce 
porations, and the stock market is lookii 
forward to many fat extra dividends durii 
the next few months. Several large d 
tributions to shareholders have already be 
announced, one of the most noteworthy 1 
cently being that of 100 per cent. in sto: 
by People’s Drug Stores. Various oth 
concerns having more or less Wall Stre 
prominence are known to be considerii 
similar escape from the tax danger by div 
ing their accumulations among owners | 
their shares. s 

All Federal revenue acts during the pa 
twenty years have included an undiyid] 
corporation surplus 
tax in one form or an- 
other, but the penalty 
has rarely been im- 
posed by the Govern- 
ment except where 
purpose to save indi- 
vidual stockholders 
from surtaxes on per- 
sonal income has been 
too apparent to be ignored. Now, howevs 
it is being variously indicated that the tj 
is to be levied upon all corporations whe 
accumulations are larger than the Treasu 
Department considers “reasonable.” Nz 
urally, therefore, many companies are ca 
sidering the advisability of making ne 
capital expenditures with one hand and d 
tributions to shareholders with the other. 


Two 


New 
Tax 


Effects 


Another phase of the tax situation t 
should be noted at the moment is the lik 
lihood that this year the usual year-end “ta 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis 
1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percent 


car-loadings, bank debits outside New 


of weekly average for 19234 
age of total plant capacity, total freight) 


York City, and automobile production. It covers 


the week ending November 10 


rember 24, 1934 


rs conception of a family encamped in Golden Gate Park after the fire had burned their home 
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PROMPT ACTION RELIEVED THEIR DISTRESS 


IV Loney was scarce in San Fran- 
co. The fire of 1906 had swept the 
y ... destroyed homes... burned 
> banks. No one dared open the 
en-hot vaults, fearing air would 
lite the contents. 

Our Pacific Coast manager re- 
rted: 

‘While our offices burned, we 
ried our records in Golden Gate 
rk... dug them up while the fire 
s still smouldering... were first to 
ypen in the burned area. 

We secured gold from the United 
ates Mint . . . made immediate 
ns under our policies. This prompt 
ion relieved the distress of many 
licy-holders and their families in 
S Crisis.” 

[The speed with which our San 


Francisco Office acted is typical of 
New York Life service to policy- 
holders. 

This mutual company has always 
been owned by its policy-holders. 
Since 1845 it has paid over four bil- 
lion dollars to living policy-holders 
and to beneficiaries, chiefly women 
and children. 

These payments were made under 
policies most of which would not 
have been taken except for the earn- 
est efforts of New York Life repre- 
sentatives. 

Today probably one of your most 
urgent financial problems is how to 
provide most wisely for your family’s 
future and your own retirement. Ask 
the New York Life representative in 
your community about our plan. 


“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS 2” 


Undaunted by their losses, the fore- 
sighted men and women of San Francisco 
were quick to rebuild a new and better 
city on the ashes of the old. 


Today men and women everywhere 
are rebuilding their financial structures 
and turning to life insurance as the first 
essential in a sound investment program. 


A New York Life policy is one of the 
best investments you can make... for 
your family or yourself. It gives ‘double 
protection,’ that is, a retirement income 
for your later years, and insurance for 
your family in event of your prior death. 


Ask our representative for our book- 
let, ‘Retire With a Life Income,’ or 
write for a copy. 


Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Throw Awa 
Your Aerial 


Amazing $1 Device Does Away With 
it ENTIRELY! Special Tuning 
Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 


IMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
©) —forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 
8 x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on 
roof, or hanging out window. Gives volume and distance 


equal to out-door aerial with far BETTER SELECTIVITY. 


NO MORE NUISANCE 
OR DANGER 


Easy to connect Walco Aerial 
Eliminator in 2 minutes with- 
out tools! Ends all dangers of 
lightning, storms, short cir- 
cuits, No more clicks and noise 
from wind and rain. NOW 
you can hook up radio in any 
room. No wires show. 


eee NO MONEY 


Try It 5 Da s 
at Our Ris 
Merely mail the coupon. 
money necessary now. 
plus few cents postage. 


Grounb 


DYNAMIC ¢ 


ANTENNA 


No 
When delivered pay postman $1, 
If not delighted, return it in 5 days— 
your $1 refunded at once. ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES 
CO., 141 East 25th Street. Dept. 511, New York, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO. Dept. 611 

141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions. Will 
pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not delighted, 
will return it in 5 days for $1 refund, 


Address 
Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund Guarantee applies. 

DEALERS—Write for proposition 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France, Au- 
thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
the way to success and happiness by proper training of the 
will. Will make life over for you. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 ; by mail 
$1.89. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


See eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


Since rest is essential jn the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, why not rest under stimulating 
climatic conditions? This whole community 
is organized to provide perfect comfort and 
rest. A friendly welcome and proper climate 
will stimulate your cure. Skilled physicians 
with special training provide correct treat- 
ment. Weekly rates $15.00 and up. Write 
Information Bureau, 62 Main Street, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


(NEW YORK) 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND 


RESEARCH 
CORPORATION, 


Furnishes Investment 
Advisory Service to 


QUARTERLY 


INCOME 
SHARES 
AN, tt 
THE 
MARYLAND 
FUND 
* 


Prospectuses May be Obtained 
upon Request from Your Local 
Investment House. 


Massachusetts’ League of Nations Poll’ 


At Least 62 Per Cent. of a Truly Representative Cross-Section of 
State’s Population Favors Membership 


H ow do the American people stand on the 
issue of United States entrance into the 
League of Nations? An official referendum 
in Massachusetts—home State of the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, arch-opponent 
of American membership in the League, 
has just been taken. 


Of a total 217,421 Massachusetts citizens 
voting on the question at the State election 
on November 6, 135,485—or 62.31 per cent. 
—registered their desire for the United 
States in the League. Of the 115 Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns where the refer- 
endum was on the ballot, but four returned 
negative majorities. 

Descendant of the old New England town 
meeting, Massachusetts has its Public Pol- 
icy Question Statute. Under it, any State 
Representative District, on petition of 200 
of its citizens, or any State Senatorial Dis- 
trict, when 1,000 citizens petition, must put 
on its ballot at a regular election any given 
question of public policy. 

The League of Nations question asked: 


“Shall the representatives in the General 
Court from .... be instructed to vote to re- 
quest the President and the United States 
Senate to enter into full cooperation and 
membership in the League of Nations, with 
the explanatory reservation that the United 
States shall not engage in war with any nation 
except by vote of Congress as provided in the 
United States Constitution, and such other 
reservations as they may deem wise?” 

This appeared on the ballots of thirty-six 
Massachusetts Representative Districts. 
While only about one-fourth of the districts 
of the State, these are located in every 
region from the Cape to the Berkshires, and 
included at least a part of every county, 
except Dukes and Nantucket—sparsely set- 
tled island counties. In several instances, 
such as in Boston, Cambridge, and Brock- 
ton, district lines divided municipalities so 
that the referendum was on the ballot only 
in certain wards. 

Comparison of returns seems to indicate 
little variation in sentiment between the 
types of population. Voters in college cen- 
ters were most strongly in favor of the 
United States joining the League; those in 
suburban towns were the least so. Between 
these two were the rural communities and 
industrial centers, standing about alike on 
the League question. Political party-lines 
appeared to have had small, if any, bearing 
on the results. 


As nearly as such distinctions can be 
made, using the general nature of the vari- 
ous towns or city wards as criteria, the fol- 
lowing comparisons are possible: 


Majority in 


Per cent. of favor of 
: total vote League 
Urban Industrial 
Centers 57.41 62.73 
Suburban 23.92 Diver 
Rural 14.84 65.14 
College Centers 3.83 73.67 


There appears to have been no difference 
in sentiment on the League between the 
native and foreign-born citizens. In such 
industrial cities as Worcester, Fitchburg, 
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and Lawrence, the preponderance of 
eign born is great—in some instar 
around 40 per cent. The rural voters wy 
for the most part, born in the United Stag 


The four towns returning negative — 
jorities may be classified as follows: 


Majo 

Party agaix 

Vote Leagy 

Milton Suburban Republican 52.6 
Amesbury Industrial Democratic 50.9 
Salisbury Rural Republican 52. 
Brewster Rural Republican 52.8 


This was an abnormally Democratic 
in Massachusetts. Many normally Rep 
can towns returned heavy Democratic 
jorities. Consequently it is difficult to 
sure League referendum results aga 
party divisions. 

Comparison of two Republican with | 
Democratic strongholds seems to show’ 
Democrats somewhat more favorable t) 
the Republicans to American members 
in the League. Newton and Winchesa 
which normally return strong Republi 
majorities, gave 58 per cent. and 57 
cent. majorities in favor of the Leag 
while Holyoke and New Bedford, hea} 
Democratic, returned League majorities 
67 per cent., and 74 per cent. 


League Membership Wins 


The possibility that the Democrats 
have been somewhat more on the side of 
League than the Republicans might be 
duced from the fact that of the towns} 
turning majorities against American m| 
bership, three were classed as Republi 
and one as Democratic. However, of the | 
cities and towns where the referendum 
on the ballot, ninety-one were classed! 
Republican and twenty-four Democratic 
the basis of the 1933 elections. 


Considering the general uniformity 
the returns, it seems fair to say that at] 
62 per cent. of a truly representative er 
section of the Massachusetts populat 
favors the United States joining the Leas 
of Nations. 


Free Exchange Markets 


(Continued from page 40) 
selling” of securities will be very light 
total volume. For his Federal taxation) 
is no longer possible for the individual 
offset his income by establishing large los 
in stocks and bonds, since such capital los 
are now allowable only to the extent 
$2,000 in excess of capital gains. At 
same time, his New York State return 
exclude both gains and losses in capital 
computing his normal, as well as his en 
gency, income tax. 


Therefore, the usual urge to sell sec 
ties and so record losses thereon will b 
very mild urge this year, and the stock ¢ 
bond markets should be relatively free fr 
what has been a restraining, and even ¢ 
turbing, influence in times past. 


